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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


AAKING -cognizance of the war-like spirit 

being exhibited by certain powers, the United 
States Government struck out boldly last week 
in an effort to rally peace-loving nations to “con- 
certed action” against threats of a world con- 
flict. 

President Roosevelt, speaking at a bridge 
dedication in Chicago on his way eastward from 
his western trip, deplored the “cruel sacrifice” 
of innocent peoples, said peace-loving nations 
must act together to halt those who are creating 
a state of international anarchy and hinted that 
it might be necessary for the rest of the world 


to “quarantine” the belligerents. 


The very next day, while the President’s 
words were still reverberating throughout the 
world, the State Department issued a statement 
branding Japan as the aggressor in the unde- 
clared Sino-Japanese war and accusing Japan of 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the Bri- 
This action was interpreted 


violating 
and-Kellogg Pact. 
in diplomatic circles as giving full support to 
the League of Nations’ stand against Japan’s 
action in China. 
NEUTRALITY LAW FOUND WANTING? 

Abandonment of the new Neutrality law by 
the Administration was seen in the President’s 
speech and the State Department's action by 
some critics of the Government's. foreign pol- 
icy. The President hurried te Washington 
from Hyde Park for a short stay late in the week 
to discuss America’s position in European and 
Far Eastern affairs with his Cabinet. 


In the meantime the United States and Great 
Britain began preliminary conversations to de- 
cide upon procedure at among 
Nine-Power Treaty signatories on the Far 


consultations 





Eastern situation, despite indications that fas- | 


cist powers would boycott any meeting. British | 


i “103 Millions More. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain, in a _ speech 
pledged wholehearted couperatton witir Presi: 
dent Roosevelt in his peace efforts. 
The Japanese foreign office, replying to 
United States and League of Nations condem- 


nations, defended Japan's course in China and | 


indicated there would be no change therein. 


Domestic problems were not forgotten, not- 
withstanding the increasing attention given the 
foreign situation, The President, discussing at 
a Hyde Park press the 
bility of a special session of Congress in No- 


conference, possi- 
vember, said surplus crops and wages and hours 
legislation would be first on the Administra- 
tion’s legislative program. 

TVAs” 


lower 


Government reorganization, “Seven 


and possibly judiciary reform of the 
courts also were mentioned for possible con- 
sideration. 
Earlier in the week, on Monday, 
preme Court began its “October term”, 


called, although it lasts until June. 


the Su- | 
as it is | 


; 


The new | 


Justice, Hugo L, Black, took his seat as succes- | 


sor to Justice Van Devanter without ceremony 


and decision on two motions challenging his | 


seat was deferred when the Court recessed for 
one week. 


COTTON AGAIN A PROBLEM 
A Department of Agriculture estimate that 
this year’s cotton crop would be about 1\ 
million bales more than was forecast on Sept. 1 
gave impetus to the move for early crop control 
legislation. The ensuing sharp break in cotton 
prices caused the Government to consider a 


more liberal loan policy, designed to divert part | 


of this year’s crop into warehouses, together 
with a more stringent production control pro- 
gram, which would require legislation. 

Revision of the Federal budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, recently ordered by the’ Presi- 
dent, was practically completed by the Treasury 
last week. 

A deficit of between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 is now indicated, according to officials. 
This is considerably lower than earlier estimates 
and is due to trimming all along the line to 


bring the budget as near a balance as possible | 


this year so that the President may not find it 
so difficult to keep his promise to balance the 
budget in the next fiscal year. 


NO PRESENT BORROWING 

In line with this sail-trimming, 
Morgenthau announced that the Treasury 
would borrow no new money before the Decem- 
ber quarterly financing, although it probably 
would mean that the Treasury’s working bal- 
ance would drop below one billion dollars— 
the amount which officials like to have. 
All these developments, 
were not so important as the one big problem 
the Government—and still 


while important, 
which confronted 
confronts it—how to restore and maintain peace 
in the world without bringing our own country 
to the brink of war. 


Secretary | 
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Who Is Sharing in the inct¥ased” Price®’ 


READ for the American family now takes * in a game of crack-the-whip—changes in his * taken by the shipper, the processor, the 


103 million dollars more of the housewife’s 
annual allowance than it did five years ago. 

Not only that, but the rise in bread prices 
is typical of the increase in the other foods 
which go to fill the family market basket. 

Since September, 1932, when farm prices 
were at the low of the depression, .the price 
of a pound loaf of bread has risen from 6.7 to 
8.9 cents, an increase of 2.2 cents. 

Even: more millions would have been added 
to the bread bill had not the American people 
reduced their consumption of bread a quarter 
ofa billion loaves. 

The-risé in bread prices, Agriculture Depart- 
ment economists point out, illustrates, the whole 
problem of mounting living costs in the récov- 
ery period. Just where have the increased costs 
occurred ? 

The answer is provided by the pictogram 
above based on data of the Bureaw of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The two yearly bread bills 
are computed ‘on the basis of the average price 
of bread for the 12.months ending in Septem- 
ber of 1932, and in the same month this year. 


MORE TO THE FARMER 
The pictogram shows first of all. that the 
farmer is getting more money for the smaller 
amount of wheat going into the loaf of bread. 
Five years ago» when farmers ‘were going 
bankrupt by the thousands, when bins were 
bursting with “bumper crops, and the bread 
lines were growing longer, the wheat grower 
got 63 million dollars as his share of the house- 
wife’s bread bill. In 1937 his share has more 
than doubled, increasing to 141 million dollars. 
Other than wheat farmers received an in- 
creased share, too. 


dollars, 
lard substitutes, sugar, milk and yeast. Ld 

While the farmer received a greatly increased 
return the margin of the miller, the baker and 
retailer dropped sharply. 2 6 145 


The miller who turned wheat into flowr got. 


49 million dollars for his work in 1932 and 36 
million in. 1937. Part of this reduction: is: at- 
tributed .to.the smaller amount ef-wheat turned 
into flour. 

The baker and retailer received 435 million 
dollars as their share of the 1932 bread bill ‘as 
compared with 450 million dollars as their share 
of the bill for this year. 

Do these comparisons mean that the farmer 
is benefiting unduly from the price increases? 

Not at all. As one agricultural economist 


puts it, “The farmer is like the boy on the end 


Ingredients aside from” 
wheat rose in value from 59 million to 8Lmillion 
Included were such items as Jard and” 








> 14 What's Alretd fot Congréss?!<. ... . 


price are more violent than changes at the 
other end. Marketing, processing and distri- 
buting charges change only slowly and moder- 
ately, so when retail prices go down the pro- 
portion taken by middlemen increases and the 
proportion taken by farmers decreases. The 
opposite is true when retail prices rise.” 


THE HIDDEN COSTS 

Other. factors than. the. payments to the 
farmer also play jan itaportant part. The cost 
of bread ingr edient 3 is lowerthan at any time 
in the last threé Years. Yet bread prices are 5 
per cent higher than in tle first half ier 1985. 
Is this justtfie@? - 

In trade ciggles the rise is attributed fideas 
to the faereasé’ in labor ‘coats. 

As to this the: Consumers? Counsel of th 
AAA’ says that available data: ae 
that the ,increased hourly earnings account for 
only about half of the increase. Furthermore, 
it is pointed, out, the increase has taken ‘place 
despite removal of a processing tax amounting 
to nearly |» cent a-loaf. 


COSTS OF OTHER FOODS 

What of the increase in other foods? 

An answer is provided by data compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics showing 
the farm and retail value of 58 foods used by 
the average workingnian’s family. Comparison 
of the figures for 1932 and Sept., 1937, shows: 

Farm value:of food four-fifths greater. 

The margin’ between: farm and retail prices, 


that is, the amount of the consumer’s dollar 
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15. per cent Jess. 


grocer 
and other middlemen, up one-tenth. 

Retail food prices up one-third. 

In other words, the figures on 58 fepresenta- 
tive foods, just as in the gase of bgead alone, 
show that most of the pricé increas¢ is caused 
by the additional payments to the farmer. 

Is the farmer, then, ‘getting more than his 
just share of the total amount which the con- 
sumer spendsfor food? 

In ans Wer, agricultural economists point out 
that farm prices dropped more thar-one- half 
from 1929 tos 9332. x 
price increas#® 1 
drop. His shat ‘of the conaumer's dollar now is 
44 cents, or still 6 per tent less than the average 
‘hare he rece eaaaan thay years immediately 
‘essioni 
urn Of farm prices to’ the. pre-de- 
pression levels, Agricultural Department eco- 
nomists contend, lies one key to greater pros- 
perity for the whole country, 


THE RISE IN URBAN INCOME 
Thus, the Department figures show that 
while the retail food bill has gone up akout 
three billion dollars since 1982, at the same 
time the income of the town and city people 
has gone up more than 15 billions, In 1937 the 
cost of food. at-retail, according to these data, 
will amount to about 20 per cent of the income 
of town and city consumers which is a smaller 
percentage than in 1929 or any year sinee, 
‘How the increased prosperity works out: for 
the individual worker is shown by a Depart- 
ment analysis covering about half of all em- 
ployed persons outside of agriculture. The 
average. employed worker.now hag a yearly in- 
i than in 1932. Thi§ higher 
‘ineeine shakes. fossible the: paym ment¢of about 
$85 more for the annual food bill, leaving about 
$122 for other items in the budget. 


LIVING VS. EARNINGS 

While average! iedtnihgs avadable! for non- 
food items are about 3 per cent less than in 
1929, living costs other than food are around 
This: means thatthe average 
employed worker.-can.buy about 12 per cent 
more goods than in 1929 even after paying for 
the usual quantity of food. 

Seeretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 
in a recent statement summarized the relation- 
ship between farm and city workers in this 
sentence: 

“Full employment in the cities means farm 
prosperity and farm prosperity means full em- 
ployment in the cities.” 


ASR 
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A LOOK AHEAD=FUTURE TRENDS 


NO change is to be expected in basic America 

foreign policy; the President will not put 
an embargo on trade with Japan or any other 
aggressor, 


Any. “quarantine” “collective action”—~ 
suggested by Mr, Roosevelt as treatment for 
aggressors—Willbe left on a basis of morals 
rather than Hei teatislated into terms of economic 
force-or atined ‘force, 


The President “Knows the people of this 
country’ are gat Tro-mood to fight to save either 
Hie also knows that Great 
Britain-is in no position to take on any armed 


or 


‘ttGtble fntthe Pacific While her navy is needed 


nearér hioine. This yeans'that the upper hand 
still. lies with the @ggréssors—those who are 
taking what they can get. 


A RETURN TO WORLD AFFAIRS 
Significance. of recent developments is that 
the President is pushing this country back into 
the stream of world affairs. He has given up 
the idea that the United/States can go it alone 
if the lid blows off. 


By joining up for expressions of collective 
international attitudes, Mr, Roosevelt has done 
these things: 


~ First, he has killed the brand new neutrality 
Jaw as far as practical workings go. 


Second, he has made. the ,people face th 
question of the course they. want to take in the 
future. 

Third, he has disarmed critics who contended 
that his policies were one with those of dicta- 
torships, striving for self-sufficiency. 

Whether all this means more than a gesturé¢ 
depends upon these “ifs:” 

IF Mr. Roosevelt now can convince Congress 
that foreign loans should be permitted to debt 
defaulters—now forbidden under the Johnson 
Act. 

IF Great Britain agrees to go along with the 


. United States in negotiating a trade agreemei't 


that would bring substantial reductions in world 
tariffs. 

IF Germany and Italy and Japan can be ap- 
peased with premises. of mew loans and new 
sources of raw materials. 

A satisfactory outcome of the dangerous 
game going on in the world today depends upon 
the character of voluntary concessions from 
countries like the United States with huge gold 


{Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SPECIAL SKILL? 
While the President is concerned with the political 
problems of the nation and the world, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner in his home State, Texas, is more con- 
cerned with how that steak is going to taste after a 
day of hunting and fishing with back-home cronies. 
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A Special Session? 
What It Faces 


Crop, wage and power laws. Court, 
neutrality, tax outlook uncertain. 


Truce in court fight. 





FRESH militancy is evident around the White 
fA House. Beneath its cheeriness and banter 
with visitors, President Roosevelt displays determi- 
nation to call Congress into special session and to 
carry the issues into the 1938 elections if his pro- 
gram fails in any major particulars. 

The program as it stands: 

Surplus Crop Control. 

Wage and Hour Regulation. 

Regional Planning Authorities. 

Government Reorganization. 

Upon adjournment in August, hints of such a 
gession were given. Then, while reverses suffered 
by the President in Congress were reviewed and 
the controversy over Justice Hugo Black reverber- 
ated, it was felt by some Administration supporters 
that Mr. Roosevelt would be loath to have Congress 
“on his hands” soon again. 


OBJECTIVES RESTATED 


Saying nothing about it himself, the President 
took to the West. His conclusions from soundings 
there were reflected in speeehes progressively more 
emphatic. #He reiterated his “objectives” for 
stabilizing farm prices, for more’and-cheaper elec- 
tric power, and to balance the budget without al- 
lowing unemployment to ravage national morale. 

The upshot is that sources close to the White 
#8 use expect Congress to be reconvened next month. 
It may not be a case of declaring an “emergency” 
in any one situation, they say, but rather an at- 
tempt to get the legislators to work early so more 
can be accomplished before they want to return 
home and begin campaigning. 

First on the agenda will be the legislation for 
Federal control of crops. The aim is to clothe the 
spirit of the invalidated AAA, which still can be 
felt in Washington, with the flesh and blood of 
reality. Congress in effect promised to do this in 
return for the cotton loans. 

The estimate last week of a 17,573,000 bale cot- 
ton crop, the second largest in history, dramatized 
the problem. This was an increase of $1,475,000 
bales over the September estimate. Results in the 
markets recalled the President’s assertion - that 
sentiment on the farms favored Federal action. 

Asked whether he wanted a system of compulsory 
limitation of planting or “voluntary quotas” as 
under the old law. Mr. Roosevelt told reporters the 
question needed to be studied in the light of the 
Constitution. He is known to disagree with the 
Supreme Court viewpoint in the AAA decision that 
agriculture is a local problem. 


TRUCE ON COURT REFORM 


The President apparently intends to leave un- 
answered questions regarding whether he will at- 
tempt again to have the Supreme Court enlarged. 
He has spoken in the past of wanting “cooperation” 
from the Judiciary; now he defines the objectives 
as “cheaper and quicker justice.” 

Provision for additional district judges probably 
will be recommended to Congress. The President 
has indicated he does. not believe the issue about 
the Supreme Court itself is dead; but some friends 
do not expect him to act unless and until the high- 
est tribunal starts again invalidating basic New 
Deal laws wholesale. 

With cases concerning Federal encouragement of 
public competition with private utilities now be- 
fore the Court, Mr. Roosevelt plans to seek anew 
the authorization of more regional planning 
agencies such as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Also he is relying on the House Democratic leader- 
ship to put through the Senate bill for Federal 
regulation of wages and hours. 


TAX REVISION UNCERTAIN 


Other major disputes to be threshed out include 
those over tax revision, Government reorganiza- 
tion, and Federal action against lynchings. The | 

| 
| 
| 








President expects the Treasury to complete its tax 
recommendations within the next few weeks. The 
House Ways and Means Committee probably will 
begin hearings soon thereafter. Much discussion 
is heard in Washington concerning whether Mr. 
Roosevelt, in pledging a balanced budget, contem- 
plated a broadening of the income tax base. 

The current controversy over whether Adminis- 
tration policy against Japan runs counter to the 
Neutrality Act has led some officials also to expect 
a reconsideration of that law. His attitude can be 
summed up: 

“There's lot of work to be done all around. We're 
going to do it; and the sooner, the better.” 
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THE NEWS PARADE—A HISTORIC WARNING 
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Whe Prosdent's Weak 


| emeay in 1775, America’s embattled farm- 
ers fired the shot heard ‘round the world, 
it came from a rude wooden bridge spanning 
the river at Concord, Mass. 

When, in 1937, America’s President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt hurled the words heard ’round 
the world, they came from a costly mass of con- 
crete and steel in the form of a bridge at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bridging the centuries, America once again 
restated the common rights of peace-loving 
peoples. 

Satisfied, then, was President Roosevelt, after 
a personally triumphal tour of the West, after 
a hurried pulse-taking of the nation, after a 
hard-lipped indictment of “international an- 
archy” that set bells jingling in the chancel- 
leries of the world. 

Less satisiied were press correspondents who 
attempted to make more specific possible steps 
the President might have had in mind to set up 
a “quarantine” against the slaughter in the Far 
East and in Spain. Less satisfied were press 
correspondents who sought to measure more ac- 
curately the time lag between out-of-season and 
in-season legislative activity on Capitol Hill. 

To queries at his first White House bout with 
newspaper men since his Western tour, the 
President in his usual gracious manner be- 
lieved he had no news, thought it would be bet- 
ter to have questions asked of him, found out in 
the first few minutes that the pertinent inquiries 
all required executive discourse on either (a) 
the foreign situation, (b) the special session. 
There were no answers. 


That there would be an- 
swers forthcoming was 

* apparent. With Cabinet 
members and other high 


POLICY-FORMING 
tei poten é 
NDER WAY 


ranking members of the President’s official?) 


family coming and going across the White: 
House lawn, with foreign dignitaries in the~ 
United States in conference with American® 
diplomats, a crystallization of Executive action=: 
appeared promising. : 

How much of that action would be derived . 
from a sharper insight into the national con-< 
sciousness as a result of the transcontinental 
journey was something that could be registered 
only by the President himself. 

Certain threads could be pulled from the last 
few days’ record of the trip as an indicator. 

At Fort Peck Dam, in Montana, a mammoth 
$108,600,000 Government-sponsored project, the 
President again reiterated his pledge to balance 
the budget and took to task critics of the Ad- 
ministration’s spending policy. 

At Grand Forks, N. Dak., came the first hint 
of a special session of Congress to consider farm 
and labor problems. At other points on the 
way east to Hyde Park last week came further 
impressions to observers that, having gauged 


+ TO "AGGRESSORS’—WORRIES FOR DIPLOMATS 


+ the temper of the country, or of that geographic * ogies, provides a more hazardoug course. 





section viewed, the President was determined 
to continue fighting for the objectives of the 
court plan, for certain ingrained Administration 
measures which failed of passage at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, for a chance to prove he had 
the support of the majority of the nation by 
calling a special session. 

When the President returned to Hyde Park, 
newspaper men were able, for the first time since 
Justice Black’s return to this country, to re- 
mind the Executive that he had said at the out- 
set of the newspaper expose of Justice Black’s 
affiliation with the Klan that there would be no 
comment until the Justice returned. As far as 
Mr. Roosevelt was concerned, there was still no 
comment, and there was no way of telling if 
there ever would be any comment—for the Presi- 
dent denied, not without some show of irrita- 
tion, that his original statement contained the 
implication there would necessarily have to be 
later comment on his appointment of Senator 
Black and on the now black-robed Justice’s con- 
nection with the white-robed Ku Klux Klan. 

In Hyde Park, after welcoming back his 
mother from her tourist wanderings in Europe 
this summer, the President, with little time for 
the charm of autumn countryside, set his eyes 
southward to the Capital. 

That he was facing one of the most serious of 
international problems since the outbreak of 
the World War none realized more acutely than 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

How, queried observers, could the President 
lead America in an “active search of peace” in 
the face of foreign disputes “threatening a 
breakdown of all international law and order?” 

While Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Under 
Secretary Sumner Welles and Ambassador-at- 
Large Norman Davis were closeted with the 
President late last week for nearly two hours, 
observers wondered into what policy the Presi- 
fdent, with the aid of his advifgreerwould take 
the country. : 


Recalled by some was 
the President’s statement 
last summer that he had 
TO BE UNLIKELY no plan for calling an in- 
ternational conference. Believed unlikely by 
many observers was the charting of any course 
that would permit America to join a move for 
sanctions against what Mr. Roosevelt termed 
“international anarchy.” 

While frost began to nip the suburbs of the 
National Capital, warm and cheery lights from 
the White House blinked out at late passers-by. 
Working late, reading reports, conferring with 
advisers, diplomatic and legislative, the Presi- 
dent sought to bring some definite direction to 
the increasingly complicated international and 
domestic maze. 

Curious to many, however, was the fact that 
the climax of the President’s transcontinental 
journey took the ‘form of international policy. 
Delicate as have been many of the domestic 
problems of state, the international scene, ribbed 
as it is with different types of national ideol- 


ACTION TO INVOKE 
SANCTIONS HELD 








Meanwhile, as the week-end permitted fresh 
bundles of reaction in the form of cables, edi- 
torials, letters, to pile on the official desks, the 
interpretation placed on the President's remarks 
became further limelighted by the action of 
foreign powers. 


Whether or not the 


ON POLICING wor.p? resident meant to pre- 
vide a “go-ahead” signal 


TO KEEP PEACE to Britain, France and 


other League of Nations powers on the economic 
strait-jacket plans to “outlaw” military powers 
which are carrying fire and sword to the ter- 
ritory of their neighbors was but one question 
of a number to plague diplomats, 


AMERICA’S STAND 


Certain official and diplomatic quarters be- 
lieved the President's statements were tanta- 
mount to notice to Britain, France and other 
leading ‘League of Nations powers that the 
United States was prepared to join a genuine 
international police work to preserve world 
peace. 

Other official and diplomatic quarters be- 
lieved the President contemplated no step by 
which the Government of the United States 
would assume any responsibility for initiating 
action against outlaw military tactics. 

As beliefs of a dozen shades scattered about 
the Capital, the individual responsible for their 
being made no comment. 

As President Roosevelt has said on more than 
one occasion, his speech told the story. 

As newspaper men have said on more than one 
occasion—his speeches not only tell the story 
but tell it in a half-dozen ways. 


To the Washington 


correspondents, who had 
SPEECHES TO BE not seen the President 


MADE THIS WEEK for*two weeks, he ap- 


peared rested and reinvigorated as a result of 
his transcontinental trip——an experience that to 
many would have been strenuous and fatiguing. 
While parrying questions on foreign affairs at 
his press conference Mr. Roosevelt adverted to 
some of the enjoyable features of his trip. 


COMMEMORATIVE 


This week, he said, he'll be journeying back 
to Hyde Park. Thence he’ll make two brief 
tours back into early American history. For 
he’s to speak at the 250th anniversary of the 
establishment of the town of Poughkeepsie and 
the 15th anniversary of ratification of the Con- 
stitution there, an event in which his great 
grandfather, Isaac Roosevelt, was a participant. 

From a busy round of Saturday appoint- 
ments, the President took time out to pay re- 
spects to the memory of the wife of one of his 
most trusted administrative associates, WPA 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins. 

From the funeral the President returned to 
the White House to confer with, among others, 
Mr. Dern’s successor, War Secretary Wood- 
ring. Not for long could war and war-induced 
problems be kept from crowding back to the 


center of Executive thought and concern. 
Derek Fox. 
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Secretary of State Cordell Hull + 
told the British through Sumner 


situation is far more precarious + 
than appears on the surface and 


mission, 


Securities and Exchange Com- + 
This shift in attitude 


now for a rapprochement with 
members of Congress, on whose 


Welles, his Under Secretary of 
State, that only by making real 
trade concessions to American 
agriculture can they save this 
country’s reciprocal trade pro- 
gram and with it President 
Roosevelt’s interest in a coopera- 
tive approach to solve the world’s 
economic problems. The British 
are beginning to unbend in their 
attitude. 


x * 


Justice Black has let it be known 
to the White House that he has 
no intention of: disqualifying 
himself when it comes time as a 
member of the Supreme Court to 
pass on: laws which he fought as 
a Senator to enact. 


ee: @& 2 


Diplomatic pouches carry the 
word that the Japanese financial 





that a war of long duration in 
China will necessitate the most 
severe privations on the part of 
the Japanese people. This situa- 
tion is getting the most careful 
official attention, 


x * * 


Herbert Hoover and Alfred Lan- 
don have given consideration to 
issuance of statements, so their 
intimate friends say, disavowing 
further political aspirations, to 
encourage an assertion of posi- 
tive leadership of the party by 
other outstanding Republicans. 
They would like to make sure 
first, however, that principles of 
the new leadership would accord 
fundamentally with their own. 


x «* *® 


A more hard-boiled attitude, in- 
siders say, is in the making at the 





will be made known in decisions 
on some pending cases involving 
refinancing for utility companies. 
More stress is to be laid on f- 
nancial reform, less on coopera- 
tion with financiers, SEC chair- 
man William O. Douglas is ready 
to take a more militant attitude 
than former Chairman Landis. 


xx«rk 


W. W. Howes, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, at the mo- 
ment has the inside track for 
the Postmaster Generalship in 
the event of the long-anticipated 
retirement of James A. Farley. 


x** * 


Other Social Security Board 
members privately heaved a sigh 
of relief with the appointment 
of Miss Mary Dewson as amem- 
ber of the Board. They look 





toes the Board consistently has 
tread, much to its financial em- 
barrassment. The Board asked 
for and got a member who un- 
derstands politics and _ poli- 
ticians. 

xk * 


Responsible officials are saying 
informally that the United 
States is willing to follow any 
invocation of economic sanc- 
tions or embargo against “ag- 
gressor nations,” but not to take 
the lead. 


xe 


Sources close to the Supreme 
Court would not be surprised to 
see the eligibility of Justice 
Black to membership there chal- 
lenged by a lawyer bringing in 
a case on appeal from a lower 
court decision. 


+ 














—Wide World” 
SPECIAL SESSION? 
President Roosevelt speaking at Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., as he hinted at a special session of Congress 
this fall to deal with farm and labor bills. 
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Labor's Campaign 
For Political Office 


C. I. O.’s Detroit strength. The com- 
ing State battlegrounds. Mr. Lewis 
surveys the field. 


HE showing made by C. I. O. candidates in De- 
troit’s municipal primaries last week impressed 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League as “an indication of 
what can be done in every industrial city in Amer- 
ica when labor is properly organized for political 
action.” 

Arousing renewed speculation whether John L. 
Lewis envisions the establishment of a labor party, 
E. L. Oliver, vice-president of the League, said fur- 
ther: 

“We shall assist in development of similar politi- 
cal activities throughout the country. Responses 
from all over indicate that the Detroit situation is 
only a curtain-raiser for what may be expected in 
the 1938 elections.” 

A “conservative” candidate for the mayoralty 
nomination in Detroit led in a field of five with 138,- 
000 votes. The C. I. O. candidate polled less than 
100,000 votes. The C. I. O. managers predicted, how- 
ever, that the vote next month, when only two 
names are on the ticket, will cross old party lines 
even more and “install a city government respon- 
sive to the aims of liberalism and labor.” 


PUSHING INTO OTHER STATES 

In the absence of comment from Mr. Lewis, sig- 
nificance was attached to a statement by the Labor 
League headquarters in Washington that political 
organization soon would be undertaken in Illinois, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut; that the Detroit or- 
ganization would be broadened to cover all Michi- 
gan. Gradually the expansion will cover the coun- 
try. 

It was through the League that Mr. Lewis and 
other labor leaders contributed financially and cam- 
paigned for President Roosevelt last year. After 
the election, they hailed it as labor’s victory and 
decided to maintain the League as a unit for politi- 
cal action. 

Arrangements are being made to establish an 
Illinois state headquarters under the charge of Ray 
Edmundson, district president of the United Mine 
Workers. He is expected to obtain advice both 
from the Detroit managers for C. I. O. and from 
those who dominated the Democratic mayoralty 
primaries in Akron and Canton early in August. 


HOPE FOR OHIO VICTORIES 


The unions endorsed no Republican candidates 
for the nominations in Ohio primaries where vic- 
tory came to eleven of twelve candidates on the 
Democratic ticket for the city council of Canton. 
They had been endorsed by the local office of the 
League. The elections in November will be watched 
closely inasmuch as the Republican incumbent 
mayors of both Akron and Canton antagonized the 
C. I. O. during the independent steel strikes. 

Further evidence of C. I. O. power in Detroit was 
given by the nomination of all five of its candidates 
for the city council. While the industrial unionists 
on the scene celebrated with oratory and dancing, 
the higher-ups merely reminded all that Mr. Lewis 
considered victories in Detroit and for Mayor Fio- 
rello LaGuardia in New York, his “immediate” po- 
litical objectives. 


C. |. O. ASSAYS ITS FRIENDS 

Asked about the future, they pointed to a recent 
speech in which these words stood out: 

“Labor next year cannot avoid the necessity of a 
political assay of the work and deeds of its so- 
called friends and its political beneficiaries. It 
must determine who are its friends in the arena of 
politics as elsewhere.” 

The sentiment at the time was taken to apply 
especially to the President. Cordiality between them 
had become less apparent after Mr. Roosevelt by 
inference rebuked both sides in the steel strikes. 
Subsequently, however, they had—in their own 
words—‘“a pleasant discussion about matters of mu- 
tual interest.” 

In the opinion of some C. I. O. spokesmen, Mr. 
Lewis implied he is more interested in a policy of 
Labor rewarding its friends and unseating its ene- 
mies than in promoting independent party action. 

Rifts within both major parties and rapidly shift- 
ing economic conditions, nevertheless, apparently 
have led him to conclude that it would be well to 
get ready—in case the traditional Democratic and 
Republican set-ups should fall. 

The leading labor adversary of Mr. Lewis, mean- 
while, again has ascribed personal political am- 
bitions to him. President William Green, prelim- 
inary to the A. F. of L. convention in Denver, said 
the C. I. O. leader had “smilingly listened to himself 
hailed as the next President of the United States.” 
He declared the C. I. O. was being used ‘as a nucleus 
for a political organization to bring about that re- 
sult.” 
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[Continued From Page 1.) 


supplies and huge markets, Either 


that, or on the economic blow- 
up of financially hard-pressed 
dictatorships. 


Excitement promises to be on 
tap in big quantities for a return- 
ing Congress. 


A Senate battle over neutrality 
policy is likely to rival last ses- 
sion’s Supreme Court fight for 
importance and interest. Senate 
sentiment is strongly isolationist ; 
will require careful White House 
treatment to swing around to in- 
ternationalist approach. 


Control legislation for agricul- 
ture cannot be stopped. Neither 
can House approval of a wage 
and hour law, although it may 
be changed from the form in 
which it passed the Senate. 


Whether or not the Supreme 
Court is to come under attack 
again will depend on what hap- 
pens to the authority of the 
PWA to make loans for power 
development and upon the fate of 
the utility holding company law. 


If major laws are thrown out, 
Administration leaders may get 
the signal to go ahead for con- 
stitutional amendments to en- 
large the court. 


Government reorganization, ex- 
cept on an unimportant scale, is 
not quite a 50-50 bet. 


Mild revision of tax laws is all 
that can be counted upon, 


Prospect of “seven TVA” idea— 
regional planning—is Jess than | 
even. 


Period ahead in business will 
represent transition from Gov- 
ernment stimulation to self-gen- 
eration. Slowing of Treasury 
borrowing of cash and slackening 
of cash outlays by the Govern- 
ment when tax receipts are rising 
means that the time when the 
Government will be net creator 
of purchasing power is coming to 
an end. 


Recent slowing of general busi- 
ness is to be read in that light. 
Transition is being made with 
only a little more trouble than 
the planners had expected. They 
counted on home building to 
make up for what the Govern- 
ment curtailed, but in that they 
have been disappointed. The of- 
ficial prediction still is for no 
more than nine months of slack 
trade. 


Rise in meats is about at the 
peak, according to the official 
view, but additional price 
creases may be expected in a few 
commodities. Over-all outlook is 
for no serious rise in total living 
costs. 


in- 


Fear of Government interven- 








THE WORLD'S WAR ILLS: CAN PEACE DOCTORS CU 


This is the way of greater self- + 
sufficiency and isolation. The exist- | 


Necwsqraica « 3 


Struggle raw materials. 
“Haves” vs. “have - nots.” 
Why dictators flourish, Rival 
formulas for settlement. 


for 





PROMINENT diplomat remarked 

the other day that not 
July 24, 1929, has an important na- 
tion declared war on another na- 
tion. This sounds like peace. 

Yet in the years since 1929 tens of 
thousands of men have died fight- 
ing, foreign armies have invaded 
their neighbors, hostile airplanes 
have raked civilian populations, 
armies have been locked in combat, 
submarines have sunk cargo ves- 
sels, navies have bombarded the 
cities of nominally friendly nations. 

All of the signs of a second World 


+ these nations, possessing raw ma- + 


terials vital to the 


| other nations, have erected barriers, 


| 
| 


since | 


through tariffs and otherwise, mak- 
ing it difficult for the “have-not” 
nations to obtain the exchange that 
they must have to obtain those raw 
materials needed to sustain the 
industries that provide a livelihood 
for their peoples. 

More specifically, according to the 
explanation of realistic officials: 


livelihood of | 


Germany and Japan and to a | 


lesser extent, Italy, live by import- 
ing cotton, iron, copper, oil and 
other commodities and by process- 
ing those commodities for resale 
back into the markets of the world. 


But, progressively, the nations 


| with the rich markets and with the 


War are present and yet, technical- | 


ly, there is no war. 

The reason for this anomalous 
situation is that in July, 1929, the 
nations of the world—63 of them— 
renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy when the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, signed on August 27, 
1928, went into effect. 

This diplomat suggested that the 
time now has come when the world 
must coin a new name for war. 
Wars no longer are “war.” An 
American neutrality law, geared to 
war, is in collapse because what 
once was war no longer seems to 
be war, or, if war, clashes with what 
the President regards as national 
interest. 

It is into this strange, and danger- 
ous, situation that President Roose- 
velt now is moving with ideas of a 
quarantine on the part of “peace- 
loving nations” against the nations 
who appear as trouble-makers. 

That raises the questions: 

What really is wrong with the 
world? Are nations going wild just 
for the fun of it? Will words alone 
solve the problem, or is there any 
simple key to its solution? Where 
does the United States really figure 
in this world madness? How far is 
Mr. Roosevelt ready to go? 


| RAW MATERIALS IMPORTANT 


In offering their privately ex- 


| based upon the same idea. 


| churia 


big raw material supplies have 
taken to doing more and more of 
their own manufacturing and have 
raised tariffs to protect the manu- 
facturing industries. With 
markets narrowed, these “have-not” 
nations found it difficult to get dol- 
lars, and pounds and francs with 


} 


their 


which to pay for the commodities | 
that were essential to sustain their | 


industry. Vast loans from _ this 
country and Great Britain served 
for a time to ease the situation. 
The 1929 crack-up ended that. 


OUT TO TAKE WHAT THEY NEED 


One after another of the poorer | 
| interest to tangible acquisitions. 


powers decided that the way to get 
along in the world was to prepare 
to take what they needed. 

Italy, under Mussolini, was the 
first to set about that task. Eco- 
nomic desperation led Germany to 
forsake her republic and to gamble 
with the dictatorship of 
Japan 
long had been eyeing the raw ma- 


rule, she gave the signal for what 
has followed by moving into Man- 
in September, 1931. 


| country at the time, under Henry 
| L. Stimson, as Secretary of State, 


pressed answers to those and other | 


government's 
do not 


questions, this 
cialists in foreign affairs 
blink at realities. 


spe- | 


Down at the bottom, they admit, | 


are some hard facts. Among these 
is the fact that certain nations, the 
United States included, control the 
bulk of raw material supplies of the 


tion was an important factor in 
the railroads’ compromise with 
the unions—fear that if manage- 
ments failed to grant some wage 
advances the Government would 
find a way to force still larger in- 
creases. 


Unemployment census probably 
will not gather data on more than 
about 75 or 80 per cent of the 
unemployed or approximately 
the proportion included in the 
data already available from the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Defect of the registration 
plan is that it is entirely objec- 
tive, representing merely the 
viewpoint of the registrant. The 
Employment Service data, gath- 
ered by trained placement serv- 
ice officials, therefore, is of much 
more practical use. 
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| Stirrings 


wanted to try to block that Japan- 


refused to go along. 

Ever since that first retreat by 
the powerful “have” nations of the 
world, one retreat has followed an- 
other. 


The United States News 





went into’ Ethiopia, Mussolini 
warned that a stoppage of oil ship- 
merts would mean that Britain 
would have to fight. The British 
did not want to fight, lacking prepa- 
ration, and they backed water while 
setting about a vast preparation for 
war. 

Word has come to the American 
State Department from Japan that 
if President Roosevelt intends a 
boycott he will be called upon to 
fight. The Japanese quickly would 
move to take the oil fields in the 
Dutch East Indies and would strike 
elsewhere to try to get needed ma- 
terials. Such at least is the threat. 
And Britain—whose Far Eastern 
interests are vastly greater than 
those of the United States—has her 
navy in the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. This country would be 
called upon to do any stopping that 
was to be done. 

These factors, by the end of the 
past week, had produced a cooling 
in the official Washington ardor for 
direct action. Talk turned to the 
likelihood that Mr. Roosevelt was 
referring to a “moral quarantine” 
for the aggressor nations—not a 
material quarantine. But at this 
point the diplomats point out that 
Japan and Germany and Italy long 
ago showed that they were not in- 
terested in what other nations 
thought of them, confining their 


Words, recent experience shows, 
no longer settle the world problems. 

Then what might settle those 
problems? 

Here enters the dilemma that has 


| the American State Department, the 


Hitler | 


White House, and statesmen of the 
world impaled on its horns. 


| . | ‘PROSPERITY’ THROUGH ARMS 
| terials of China and, under army | 


The aggressor “have-not” nations 


| in preparing to take what nobody 


This | 
| themselves. 


seems willing to give them are using 
up their savings of years to arm 
Germany has what 


| looks like a high degree of pros- 


| perity, with an acute labor short- 
ese aggression, but Great Britain | pty or §s 


Germany smashed the Versailles | 


treaty and got away with it. Italy 
took Ethiopia. 
stirred trouble in Spain and then 
moved in, eyeing the undeveloped 
mineral resources of that nation. 


have been noted with 


, alarm by our State Department in 











-| China. 


South America, particularly Brazil, 
where German influence is strong. 
Now Japan is trying to conquer 
Germany still has her eyes 
on the raw material riches of Russia. 

All this time self-satisfied Amer- 
ica and Great Britain have tended 
to sit back and deplore. They are 
content with their possessions and 
their place in the world. 

Congress ordered neutrality in an 
effort completely to insulate the 
United States from the troubles of 
the rest of the world. But this 
threat that American raw material 
markets might be closed to them at 
a moment of crisis only spurred the 
“have-not” nations to aggression 
and added to their determination 


| to take what they had to have. 
TOO MUCH GOLD COMING IN 


Not only that, but the protected 
position of this country and the ap- 
parent security offered by England 
caused the bulk of the surplus 
capital of the world to seek a haven 
within their boundaries. This coun- 
try has become highly embarrassed 
with the riches of gold and silver 
that have poured into it. In a 
world that is starving for cotton 
and wheat and gold and copper and 
lumber, among a multitude of other 
things, the United States finds itself 


| suffering from an over-supply. Mil- 


lions continue on relief because the 
nation is unable to put its riches to 
work, 

President Roosevelt now suggests 
to the “peace-loving nations’— 
those nations that are satisfied with 
their possessions—that they “quar- 
antine” the war-like nations by 
concerted action. The State De- 
partment has named Japan as a vio- 
lator of the Nine-Power Treaty 
signed at Washington February 6, 
1922, guaranteeing the sovereignty, 
independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary 
of State, urges that Great Britain 
and the United States boycott 
Japan, thereby bringing her quickly 
to her knees. (Text of President’s 


| address on page 6, and !etter of Mr. 


Stimson on page 8.) 

It is right here, diplomats are 
quick to point out, that the crux of 
the world situation rests today. 


WHEN BOYCOTTS BACKFIRE | 

A boycott could starve Japan in a 
hurry. ‘Her adventure 
the facts and figures show, is pos- 


sible only because of materials sup- | 


plied for a price by Great Britain 
and the United States. The same is 
true of Italy in Spain and would be 
true of Germany in any adventure 
she undertakes. 

But when England experimented 
with a boycott at the time Italy 


Germany and Italy | 


in China, 


| 











| 
| 
| 


| 


age, due to a vast program of arma- 
ment. Italy is afloat on the adven- 
tures in Ethiopia and Spain. Japan 
is using her small gold reserves to 
finance the activity that goes with 
her effort to conquer China. Eng- 


+ 


land is thriving on a huge program 


of armament. 

President Roosevelt called atten- 
tion to this situation in his speech 
at Chicago attacking the aggressor 
nations. 

Those nations that are afloat on 
a prosperity that rests on war 
preparation cannot slow that prepa- 
ration without plunging their peo- 
ples into a depression with its un- 
employment, its destitution and its 
encouragement of fevolt. Yet 
neither can those nations—with 
the exception of England—continue 
much longer to finance the war in- 
dustries that today give them their 
prosperity, because they rapidly are 
using up the capital and the raw 
material resources of their people. 

The result is, according to this 
analysis made by informed officials, 
that these hard-pressed nations are 
finding themselves in a race with 
bankruptcy and prodded to gamble 
against fate in foreign adventures 
that might yield them a return. 

Then is there no way out except 
through a test of power between 
the “peace-loving,” or contented 
nations and the “aggressor,” or des- 
perate nations? 


SECRETARY HULL’S FORMULA 
Secretary Hull sees the United 
States with a vast hoard of gold, 
with a vast potential market and 
with huge accumulations of things 
that other hard-pressed people 
need. He believes the key to a re- 
turn to normal world relations is 
downward adjustment of American 
tariffs, and other world tariffs, so 


| that nations can take advantage of 


their skills and their efficiencies to 


produce and market goods wherever 


they are wanted, in that way ob- 
taining the means to buy raw ma- 
terials. Out of this adjustment 
would come a redistribution of gold, 
and a revival of American lending 
to foreign nations in need of capital. 

A start on this type of adjust- 
ment has been made with reciprocal 
trade agreements negotiated by the 
Secretary of State. 


THE ISOLATIONIST DOCTRINE 
The basic New Deal way, how- 


| ever, calls for a directly opposite 


technique. 





ing neutrality law represents the 
basic philosophy of this course. It 
calls for cutting America loose from 
the rest of the world and trying to 
avoid having anything to do with 
the troubles of other peoples. 

Yet the problems of this course are 
tremendous. American agriculture 
and many American industries de- 
pend heavily upon foreign markets. 
If those markets are to be forsaken 
then there will have to be bigger 
and better AAAs 
other agencies. of government 
armed with power to control and 
to readjvst agriculture, industry 
and finance. The United States 
then would have a government pat- 
terned somewhat after that of Ger- 


| many, Italy and Japan, which have 


been endeavoring to reach the goal 
set out by isolationists for this 
country. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, along with Mr. Hull, has 
been trying for four years to im- 
press the people of this 
that a choice between 


these two 


and NRAs and ; 


country | 


RE THEM? 


courses was being forced upon them. 

Now, apparently, the time for a 
definite choice is drawing near. 

Some officials contend, however, 
that the opportunity for a choice 
may already have passed by. Their 
point is that a move by the United 
States to go beck into the business 
of foreign lending—even if politic- 
ally possible—would only serve to 
strengthen the hand of the “have- 
not” nations, now dominated by dic- 
tators, who are following a policy 
of taking what they can get and 
then demanding more. Then, too, 
there is the further point that one 
or more of these nations might blow 
up financially, thereby further com- 
plicating problems. 

Yet, if the policy of self-contain- 
ment is to be followed, there is the 
problem of remaking the Constitu- 
tion and of establishing Govern- 
ment controls stronger than any yet 
suggested. 


Pious wishes, even when backed 


| up with harsh words, no longer ap- 


pear to serve to settle the very real 
and deep-seated problems that to- 
day confront the rulers of the world. 
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MAKING THE FINEST CLOTHES 


FOR MEN IS A HABIT WITH US—WEARING THEM 
IS A HABIT WITH AN EVER INCREASING NUMBER 
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HE oil wells of Texas— 68,175 of them—supply about 40% 
of the petroleum produced in the United States today—and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of potential oil land are yet to be 
explored. Scientists estimate that nearly 50% of this country’s 


oil reserves lie under Texas soil. 


Oil has contributed in many ways to the progress of ‘Texas. 
Leases, bonuses, royalties and rentals have added millions of dol- 

. lars to the incomes of Texas farmers, ranchers and other property 
owners. Money from oil has made possible many of the great 
endowments that have stimulated the civic and cultural advance- 


ment of Texas. 


But oil isn’t the only valuable product 
taken from Texas earth. Texas is also the 
leading producer of natural gas, supplying 
more than one-third of this fuel marketed | 


in the United States. 


Agriculture, too, brings wealth to Texas | 
— over $619,000,000 last year. Spinach 
alone brought $1,800,000, and peanuts 
over $3,000,000; the 1936 Texas corn 
crop exceeded $53,000,000; wheat 
$18,000,000; grain sorghum 
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$25,000,000; the Texas cotton crop 











is the greatest single crop 
grown in any one state. 





Here in Texas is a huge 


market with money to spend; a market ready and ripe for 
concentrated sales activities; a market where sales efforts pro- 
duce big profits. Texas is on the move! It’s busy! It’s going places! 
Good transportation facilities are necessary to the growth 
of any territory and the Katy is proud of the important part 
it is playing in the development of Texas and the Southwest. 
The Katy serves Texas with fast, convenient, dependable and 
thoroughly modern passenger and freight 

trains that link principal Texas cities 


centers. 


with Northern and Eastern metropolitan 


As part of its progressive and con- 
structive policy the Katy maintains an 
Industrial Department that ‘will supplz 
definite information about business 
opportunities in Texas. All inquiries 
are handled in strict confidence. Write 
the Industrial Development Department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis, 


Mo.. or Dallas, Texas. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


* Ihe Question of the Waak * 





DID JUSTICE BLACK’S EXPLANATION SATISFY? 
CATHOLIC, JEWISH AND NEGRO EDITORS REPLY 


Dr. Thomas P. Hart, * 


Editor, the Catholic 
Telegraph, Cincinnati, 


answers: 

USTICE BLACK’S radio defense 
J against the charge that his af- 
filiation with the Ku Klux Klan dis- 
qualifies him for membership in the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
gives evidence of long and careful 
preparation. It is remarkably as- 
tute. He pleads guilty on only one 
“I did join the Klan about 


point: 
fifteen years ago”; and he makes 
this admission only after he has 


softened its impact by a rhetorical 
glorification of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, which are dia- 
metrically opposed to the religious 
and racial bigotries of the Kluxers. 

He follows up with: “I resigned 
from the Klan”; but he fails to say | 
that he was in good standing with 
the masked and muffled gentry for | 
at least four years, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was present at the 
1926 Klorero in Birmingham, where- 
in Hiram Wesley Evans, Imperial 
Wizard of the Invisible Empire, 
gleefully boasted of the circumven- 
tion of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights in the election of Gov- 
ernors and Senators. 

Justice Black, in his radio dg- 
fense, forgot to deny that, at meet- 
ings of the Klan, he had eulogized 
the principles and practices of that 
organization, and declared that he 
would be governed accordingly. 

Regarding the golden life mem- 
bership card, which was presented 
to Justice Black at one of the meet- 
ings of the Klan, the distinguished 
recipient said, in his radio address: | 
“I never have considered, and I do 
not now consider the unsolicited 
card given to me shortly after my 
nomination to the Senate as a mem- 
bership of any kind.” However, 
there is not the slightest doubt but 
that the Klan so c@nsidered it; and 
Justice Black's acceptance of the 
card was, at least, a tacit acknowl- 
edgement that His Honor did con- 
Sider it, at the time, as a perpetual 
membership. 

The revelations of Justice Black's 
affiliations with the Klan show that 
he is unfit for membership in the 
Supreme Court. 





John B. Collins, 


Editor of the 
Pittsburgh Catholic, 


answers: 
USTICE BLACK’S radio address 
disposed satisfactorily of the con- 
troversy that had arisen over his 
connection with the Ku Klux Klan. 








p Mr. Justice Black's explanation of his affiliation with the 
Ku Klux Klan satisfy those who listened to or read his ex- 


planation? 


To evaluate the effect of that speech The. United States 
News asked editors of leading Catholic, Jewish and 
Negro publications throughout the United States how 


Answers submitted, pro and con, are presented herewith. 


that explanation appealed to them. | 


By proclaiming his loyalty to the 
principles of human liberty, estab- 
lished by the Constitution, he defi- 
nitely disavowed the offensive ob- 
ligations of the Klan oath; his rec- 
ord in public life in recent years 
vouches for the sincerity of his dec- 
laration; when a man thus makes 
a public assertion of his allegiance 
to good principles society serves its 
own best interests by giving him 
credit for good faith and by encour- 
aging him to keep his word. 

The controversy has brought al- 
most universal denunciation of the 
Klan; it has put on record as now 
bitterly opposed to the Klan meth- 


' ods many persons and groups who 


were not above making use of it in 
the past for selfish purposes; there 
has been added to the Supreme 
Court bench a man who has not 
only taken the regular, formal oath 
to uphold the Constitution, but has 
made a special, personal pledge to 
the people to conduct himself in 
their interest fairly and without 
prejudice. 

The affair may thus be considered 
to have actually, if accidentally, 
promoted the cause of justice. 





Louis Yale Borkon, 
Editor, the Jewish Leader, 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


answers: 
INCE time injmemorial mankind 
worshipped God in one form or 
another; held sacred its highest 
ideals; respected age ana tradition 
and foliowed leadership. Without 
these and the improvements that 
came with time, the world would 
not have been advanced as it is now. 

As free Americans we were taught 
and learned for ourselves to respect 
free institutions and cherish those 
that guarantee our liberties. With- 
out reverence and respect no public 
foundation is secure. 

Thre Supreme Court of the United 
States is the symbol of our nation- 
hood and the men sitting on its tri- 
bunal are revered for what they 
represent... With one who subscribed 
to the unclean in free life, its dais 
is profaned. 

Justice Black had the opportunity 


to say the words of his radio address 
when his Klan connection was ques- 
tioned. Perhaps this would not have 
given him the Senate’s confirmation 
but if his words on the radio have 
weight they would also stand him 
good then. 

It is confirmed that Justice Black 
did take the Klan oath, did elevate 
himself by Klan support and after 
the political expediency of his resig- 
nation again accepted Klan emolu- 
ments. For a Supreme. Court Jus- 
tice to violate oaths and change 
basic views in accord with political 
requirement, is profanity of the high 
office a seat on the Supreme Court 
tribunal represents, and shatters be- 
lief and respect for what we should 
hold sacred. The new Justice has 
done a great injustice to our great 


» President. 





Samuel M. Schmidt, 


Editor, ‘Every Friday,” 
Cincinnati Jewish Weekly 


answers: 


S a Jew and as one who accepts 
democracy as the right way of 
life, I feel that Justice Black’s ex- 
planation and all the circumstances 
which forced it, has brought us ad- 
ditional proof that, while bigotry is 
threatening the democratic way of 
life in many parts of the world, the 
spirit of religious liberty is suffi- 
ciently entrendhed in these glorious 
United States of America, to keep 
our country safe for demogeacy. 





Dr. M. Katz, 


| Editor, Chicago 
Daily Jewish Courier, 
‘answers: 

E regret that Justice Black had 


| 
| not stated the circumstances 
that brought him to join the Klan. 


. 


This lack of explanation will leave 
an unsatisfactory feeling among 
American liberals. We, however, be- 
lieve Justice Black’s statement that 
he dropped the Klan and has had 
no connection with it for the past 
twelve years. His record in the Sen- 
ate gives credence to this. 
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SHAVE, FACE FEELS LIKE ALAWN- 


WHY SO Somien ete WORSE YET. CANT GET A DECENT 
MOWER HAD RUN OVER IT. 











BETTER TRY THAT NEW LISTERINE }, LET ME BORROW YOUR 
| SHAVING CREAM. IT'S THE BEST YET! || TUBE WHEN WE GET TO 
LATHERS EVEN IN COLD HARD WATER | THE OFFICE I'LUTRY 
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—TENDER SKIN 


fleres News! 


Twenty-Four Quarts of 
Soothing Lather 











ANYTHING J 


No matter what type of cream you are now using, we 
urge you to try Listerine Shaving Cream made by the 
makers of Listerine. Your druggist has it. , 

Facing the toughest kind of competition, we did not 
dare offer Listerine Shaving Cream until we were sure it 
was better—a cream suitable for both dry and oily skins. 
Into it we put all the quality we knew and priced it excep- 
tionally low—twenty-live cents, 

Now men who used to be the worst cranks in the coun- 











, WAS | RIGHT ? DID YOU EVER 
|GET A COOLER ,CLOSER SHAVE? 


try about their shaving cream say it is the best value on 
the market, You will like the same things about it they 
like—the rich, aromatic, beard-wilting lather that springs 
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up and stands up whether you use hot, lukewarm or cold 
water. Actually twenty-four quarts of soothing lather 
to the tube, 

You will like the easy, gentle, painless way the razor 
slides over the face on a film of glycerine—Nature’s oldest 
balm. There is positively no tugging, no pulling, no irrita- 
tion, no rawness. After shaving your skin still feels pliant 
and soft. : 








LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


Managing Editor, the Jewish Ledger, 


Rochester, N. Y., 
answers: 


JE believe the attention aroused 
by the Black controversy to be a 
healthy indication of the prevail- 
ing antagonism of the American 
people to the Klan and Fascist 
movements generally. On the other 
hand, we believe there is nothing 
in Justice Black's record of the past 
decade nor in his address to indi- 
cate continued sympathy or 
nection with the Klan. His speech 
was a forthright denunciation of all 
that the Klan stands for and there 
seems to be no further justification 
for continuing the controversy. 


con- 


Carl J. Murphy, 


Editor, the Afro-American, 
Baltimore, Md., 


answers: 


HE Black appointment and Ku 
| Klux Klan expose marks the high 
point in Roosevelt's Administration. 
From now on my prophecy is it 
will go down hill unless Black re- 

| signs. If Black doesn resign, the 
High Court will be in disrepute for 
| 25 years. 


Robert S. Abbott, 


Editor, The Chicago Defender, 
A Negro Publication, 


janswers: 

E CANNOT trust our future in 

the hands of a man who wedded 
himself long enough to the undem- 
ocratic principles of the Ku Klux 
| Klan as to be beyond reform. By 
|} no stress of the imagination can 
| Mr. Justice Black’s apology be taken 





nO 





saceaeamiainaia 
1s an atonement for his unpardon- 
able sin Mr. Black has had a 

e of robe but not of heart. 
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For once a klansman in the sight 
of the members of my race, always 
a klansman. 


W. P. Dabney, 


Editor, the Union Cincinnati, 
A Negro Publication, 


answers: 

N regard to the explanation of Jus- 
| tice Hugo L. Black, relative to his 
affiliation with and repudiation of 
the Klan, I will say that his story 
was touchingly told, his air of sin- 
cerity most effective, and our hearts 
sympathized with him as with King 
David when he cried, “I have sinned 
and I have suffered.” 

However, my mind continually 
asks, “Why would an_ intelligent 
American, not gutter-bred, identify 
himself with an organization born 
in iniquity, thriving on prejudice and 
preying on the helpless?” Was 
there a “method in his madness?” 





Robert L. Vann, 


Editor, the Pittsburgh Courier, 
A Negro Publication, 


answers: 
\ R. Justice Black has broken his 
Silence. He told half of the 


population over a nation-wide hook- 
up that he joined the Ku Klux Klan 
as far back as 15 years ago. That was 
the time when the Klan was run- 
ning rampant in this country, burn- 
ing people at the stake, using tar 
and feathers, and in one particular 
instance, we recall they tore out the 
pews of a Negro church and used 
them as kindling wood with which 
to burn a Negro to death. Mr. 
Black admitted every charge made 
against him in the Sprigle articles 

Mr. Black went on tc tell the 
country how liberal he is; and how 
many Jews, Catholics and colored 
people are to be counted among his 
friends. He was smart enough, 
however, not to admit how friendly 
he is to Jews, Catholics and Ne- 
groes. In the language of one of 
our leading American newspapers, 
he was “too damn clever.” 

All that he said during his entire 
broadcast, the people of this coun- 
try very well knew before he said it. 
We dismiss the whole broadcast as a 
piece of attempted, slimy deception 
which failed utterly to deceive any- 
one. The same kind of speech could 
be made by anybody after receiving 


appointment to the highest tribunal 
in the world. 
But our complaint has not been 


met. We want to know, and we have 


a perfect right to know, whether Mr. 


Black deceived President Roosevelt 
It is very important that this be 
known 

Our complaint is that Mr. Black 
received his appointment under false 


representations. 
Mr. Black, in so many words, told 


us in rather triumphant tones, too, 
if you please, that he tricked the 
Klan and got elected to the United 
States Senate; that he tricked the 
President and received the nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court; that he 
tricked his fellow Senators—includ- 


ing the smart Mr. Borah—and was 


October 11, 1y¥3, 
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confirmed and finally he tricked the 
Supreme Court by hastily taking the 
necessary oaths of office almost a 
month before he was to ascend the 
Supreme Court bench. 

Having “tricked” everybody and 
made his job secure, he left for Eu- 
rope 

Now 
whether 


what we want to know is 
the President knew Mr, 
Black was a Klansman before the 
Senate confirmed him. We want to 
know whether the President knew 
Mr. Black was a Klansman at any 
moment before confirmation. This 
is very important. If the President 
knew Mr. Black was a Klansman at 
any moment before confirmation, 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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$1.00 
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One of America’s foremost jour- 
nalists and political commenta- 
tors makes a keen and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the Presidential 
majority vote of 1936; where the 
votes came from and whether the 
campaign reflected a new trend 
in American politics. 
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James Barton in 
‘*Tobacco Read”’ 
«the great enter- 
tainer who heads 
the cast of the rec- 
ord-breaking the- 
atrical success, 


“Tobacco Road” 


EYES of a 
great entertainer 


Large, clear and alert — 
customarily held in some- 
what narrowed position. The 
brows are heavy and farapart, 
and grow closer to the eye 
at the inner edge than at the 
outer edge. Several horizon- 
tal lines are observed above 
the brows and also at the 
eyes’ outer edges. 











As a great entertainer 
you ll score a hit, if next 
time you entertain, you give 
your guests the “double-rich” 
Kentucky straight Bourbon! 


A 90 PROOF whiskey with the Mark of Merit. 
Made inthe Bluegrass Country by master 
Kentucky distillers the good old Kentucky way. 


Ask for it at your favorite tavern 


COPR. 1937, SCHENLBY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N.Y.C, 
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Consider These Features: 
Low finance and insur- 
ance cost —Your car is 
protected by a policy 
in General Exchange 
Insurance Corp’n, a 
member of the General 
Motors family — Pay- 
ments to suit your purse 
—A complete General 
Motors service — 
Operated by 
GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. 
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| ate Justices brings forward the very | ago.” By his own declarations he 


+ The Question of the Week § + 


BY ROBERT L. VANN 
Editor, the Pittsburgh Courier 
[Continued From Page 4.) 
and then allowed Mr. Black to be 
confirmed, the President partici- 
pated in the trickery perpetrated 
by Mr. Biack. For the lite of us, we 
cannot believe that a Roosevelt 
could be truthfully accused of such 

an act. 

If the President did not know Mr. 
Black was a Klansman, the Presi- 
dent cannot sit in silence and allow 
the public to charge him with know- 
ingly placing a Klansman on the 
Supreme Court bench. If he was 
tricked by Mr. Black, the President’s 
plain duty is to admit the trickery 
and disavow the appointment. The 
President’s silence is not the an- 
swer. Rather, his silence becomes 
the more dangerous because of the 
possibility of a widespread mis- 
interpretation of that silence. The 
President should speak. 





Jacob Sommerstein, 


Editor, Philadelphia 
Jewish Morning Journal, 


answers: 


HILE we cannot begin to think 

that a former member of the 
tragically famous Ku Klux Klan is 
now interpreting justice together 
with some of the greatest among 
American jurists, we cannot at the 
same time tolerate endless persecu- 
tion against him. 

Mr. Black has clearly stated to 
the American people that he no 
longer belongs to that order and that 
he regrets having been a member in 
the Ku Klux Klan, an explanation 
which can and should be taken with 
tolerance and understanding. 

The question now before us is: 
Shall we permit the development of 
a situation where an entire nation 
becomes one gigantic element of 
Shylock demanding more than the 
legendary pound of flesh? 





Sol Silverman, 
Publisher-editor, Emanu-el and 
Jewish Journal, San Francisco, 


answers: 


T is clear, in the furore and con- 
fusion of the day, that Justice 
Black joined the Ku Klux Klan 
about 1922 and resigned some three 
years later. Western liberals, who 
were amazed at this affiliation, sur- 
mised that Black was motivated to 
get votes from, rather than to be a 
votary of, that intolerant organ- 
ization. 

All the evidence, since the first 
impact of that information, sup- 
ports the belief that Justice Black 
was more of the politician than the 
bigot. In fact, there is no proof 
that he has ever had and now has, 
any prejudice against Catholic, 
Jew or Negro, although the 80 per 
cent of the opposition vote of 
American Catholics and Jews, taken 
by the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion up to Sept. 28, shows a 


contrary belief of those religious 
minorities. 
Consequently, it appears perti- 


nent to state that Justice Black’s 
judicial decisions and administra- 
tion, will be untainted by racial and 
religious prejudices. 

While most liberals seemed will- 
ing to forgive Justice Black for his 
Klan membership in 1922, stating it 
to be more the fault of a system 
than of the politicians, they were 
less inclined to forgive his failure 
to repudiate explicitly the life-card 
membership. To them, on so large 
an issue, a silent rejection was eth- 
ically and strategically inadequate. 

However, it is felt, that whatever 
the blunders and defections of the 
past may be, that the oath of the 
Klan, which bound Justice Black to 
perform a duty contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Constitutional Bill of 
Rights, guaranteeing religious free- 
dom to all, means nothing, for not 
only will he be bound by his higher 
oath to the United States Constitu- 
tion, but he will be bound to toler- 
ance by the compulsions of his own 
heart. 





Jacob Fishman, 


Editor, the New York 
Jewish Morning Journal, 


answers: 


fficially Hugo L. Black yesterday 

became a member of the high- 
est judicial tribunal of the land, 
thanks to a chain of circumstances 
as tragic as they are full of decep- 
tions and evasions. In realit’, how- 
ever, Mr. Justice Black will be more 
judged than judge. As long as he 
will occupy that exalted tribunal he 
will be judged by millions of his 
peers who are familiar with the un- 
American black deeds of the Ku 
Klux Klan. To the naturalized citi- 
7ens the Klan is a remembrance of 


+ 


the Czarist Black Hundreds, 
Italian Mafia, the Polish En-deks 
and the Rumanian Iron Guard 


The defence of Mr. Justice Black 


| of his right to the title of the high 


office was as evasive as his earlier 
actions when confronted with photo- 
stats of his life membership-card in 
the bigoted, hooded, order, as well as 


the + pect It 


the stenographic records of his ad- | 


mission, his fake resignation and 
reunion. There is nowhere in that 
speech any sign of penitence or con- 
trition. 


If Mr. Justice Black did actually 
resign from the Klan in 1926, he has 
never in the following years disap- 
proved publiciy the dastardly deeds 
of the Klan when it was a burning 
issue and when real liberals sacri- 
ficed political advantages in an up- 
hill battle against the night riding 
gentry. 


Under the circumstances Mr. Jus- 
tice Black’s profession of faith in the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights 60 
hours before ascending the High 
Bench, assumes a rather comic as- 


smacks of mere oppor- 
tunism and fails to eradicate the 
Klan stain from his spiritual make- 
up. Hugo Black, it is true, has pro- 
fessed radicalism for a number of 
years, but one need only glance over 
the European scene to discover 
many intellectual brethren of the 
Klan professing similar radical prin- 
ciples 

In an unguarded moment Hugo 
Black said in the Senate: “A man 
generally follows in the future the 
same road he has pursued in the 
past.” Wonder whether he saw what 
was coming in his own checkered 
career? 


The Rev. E. J. Ferger, 


Editor, The Buffalo 
Catholic Union and Times, 


answers: 
HE elevation of Hugo L. Black 
to the United States Supreme 
Court bench as one of its Associ- 


important question whether a man 
who admittedly joined an organiza- 
tion which violates the Bill of Rights 
may ever fit himself to hold a posi- 
tion of such responsibility. 


The integrity of the Court can be 
no stronger than its weakest link. 
And Justice Black by his own ad- 
mission sought and accepted mem- 
bership in an organization which 
attempted to substitute its un-Amer- 
ican principles for the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The reign of terror which the Klan 
instigated in the ¢arly years of the 
last decade produced numerous in- 
stances where freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press were denied. There were 
instances where the Klan terrorized 
whole communities by concealing 
the identity of its members by hood 
and gown. The outrages committed 
in these communities are still fresh 
in the memory of its citizens. 


To this organization, Hugo L. 
Black belonged. He knew its aims. 
its ends and itsideals. He learned of 
the outrages committed He may 
have been witness to its crimes. 
And by his own word, he joined the 
Klan “nearly fifteen years ago” and 
resigned from it “about eleven years 


The United States News 








joined the Klan at the height of its 
power and resigned from it when 
that power began to ebb and slowly 
disappear. That damning admis- 
sion was perfectly apparent in the 
radio address delivered by Justice 
Black on the evening of Oct. Ist. 

Fifteen years ago, Hugo L. Black 
was a mature man. He had formed 
his conception of justice; he had 
molded his opinions; he had fash- 
ioned his judgments of 
things. The American people have 
only his word that he has changed 
them to a degree where he now rec- 
ognizes the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights as the fundamental law 
of the country. 

The people have no other guaran- 
tee, except his word, that he is able 
to carry into the Supreme Court 
of the United States a sense of fair- 
ness, justice and responsibility that 
will maintain the honor and the in- 
tegrity of the Court. 

Upon what grounds may the 
groups, whom the Klan terrorized, 
be assured that one of its former 
members will not employ the weight 
of his position to curtail or abridge 
the free rights of the citizens of 
these groups as and when cases ap- 
pear before the Court for momen- 
tous decisions. 


| 
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FOR THAT FALL OR 
WINTER TRIP ABROAD! 


@ Whether your trip is for business 
or pleasure. your Travel Agent can 
save you much time ‘and money in 
planning it; and his services cost you 
nothing. We suggest you go by French 
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Breton and Norman seamanship. 
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many others. Both offer the new driving sensa- 
tion of the year, Oldsmobile’s Automatic Safety 
Transmission. This astonishing new device 
makes driving easier and safer ...saves gas... 
Steps up performance to thrilling new highs. 
Come in today and see the cars that set both 
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| the styles and the performance pace for 1938! 
*Built in at the factory at extra cost. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 









WITH Two NEW STYLE LEADERS FOR 1938 


THE AUTOMATIC SAFETY TRANSMISSION ! 


OLDSMOBILE today presents the new Style 
Leaders for 1938...a dashing new Six...a 
dynamic new Eight! Here are cars designed to 
set America’s pace in freshly distinctive stream- 
line styling ...to set a new high in fine-car per- 
. to outvalue anything else within 
hundreds of dollars of their very moderate price. 
Both of these great new cars for 1938 feature all 
the latest improvements and refinements, such 
as the new Safety Instrument Unit and Safety 
Dash, the new Oldsmobile Safety Interiors and 
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“QUARANTINE” OF TREATY BREAKERS: PRESIDENTS PEACE FORMULA 
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International Lawlessness “Threatens Very Foundations of Civilization,’ He Says, Warning That, Should It Spread, 
America Cannot Hope to Escape—Full Texts of Mr. Roosevelt's Major Addresses of the Week 


OMEWARD bound on his transcontinental tour last week, Presi- 

dent Roosevelt paused at Chicago (Oct. 5) and, turning aside 
from domestic issues, discussed the problem of preserving peace in 
a world that is full of war and threats of war. 


“America hates war! 


America hopes for peace! 


Therefore 


America actively engages in the search for peace!” was the perora- 
tion of his Chicago address which received immediate and serious 
consideration in the foreign offices of all the powers. 


In ten Northwest and North Central States he spoke on 32 


32 occa- 


sions, pressing for domestic objectives embracing wage-hour and 


surplus - crop - control legislation, 4, __ 


probably at an extra session of Con- 
gress next month. 

Highlights of the addresses 
domestic objectives during the week 
were: 

Grand Forks, N. D. (Oct. 4): Asked 
enactment of a farm bill at the 
earliest possible moment, as haste 
is imperative if the regulation is to 
apply to 1938 crops. 

St. Paul, Minn. (Oct. 4): Advocated 
the ever-normal granary whereby 
the piled up surpluses in fat years 
would be held from market and as- 
sure food for consumers and income 
for farmers in lean years. 

Asked return of AAA and enact- 
ment of its “twin piece of legisla- 
tion,” the wage’ and hour bill. 
Through them, he said, the “actual 
cost of relief for the unemployed 
should decrease and existing taxes 
—not higher taxes—should make the 
financial problems of localities and 


on 


States and Federal governments 
more easy.” 
Fargo, N. D. (Oct. 4): Reminded 


his hearers that the AAA had been 
held unconstitutional by a divided 
Supreme Court, adding that “I have 
never subscribed to the theory that 
agriculture is a purely local matter, 
and has therefore no national in- 
terest.” 

The addresses follow in full text: 


Chicago 


I AM glad to come once again to 
Chicago and especially to have 
the opportunity of taking part in 
the dedication of this important 
project of civic betterment. 

On my trip across the continent 
and back, I have been shown many 
evidences of the result of common 
Sense cooperation beween municipal- 
ities and the Federal Government. 
and I have been greeted by tens of 
thousands of Americans who have 
told me in every look and word that 
their material and spiritual well- 
being has made great strides for- 
ward in the past few years. 


IMPACT OF WORLD EVENTS 

And yet, as I have seen with my 
own eyes, the prosperous farms, the 
thriving factories and the busy rail- 
roads—as I have seen the happiness 
and security and peace which covers 
our wide land, almost inevitably I 
have been compelled to contrast our 
peace with very different scenes be- 
ing enacted in other parts of the 
world. 

It is because the people of the 
United States under modern condi- 
tions must, for the sake of their 
own future, give thought to the rest 
of the world, that I, as the respon- 
Sible executive head of the nation, 
have chosen this great inland city 
and this gala occasion to speak to 
you on a subject of definite national 
importance. 

The political situation in the 
world, which of late has been grow- 
ing progressively worse, is such as 
to Cause grave concern and anxiety 
to all the peoples and nations who 
wish to live in peace and amity with 
their neighbors. 


PEACE HOPES DASHED 

Some 15 years ago, the hopes of 
mankind for a continuing era of in- 
ternational peace were raised to 
great heights when more than 60 
nations solemnly pledged them- 
selves not to resort to arms in 
furtherance of their national aims 
and policies. The high aspirations 
expressed in the Briand-Kellogg 
peace pact and the hopes for peace 
thus raised have of late given way 
to a haunting fear of calamity. 
The present reign of terror and in- 
ternational lawlessness began a few 
years ago. 

It began through unjustified in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
other nations or the invasion of 
alien territory in violations of 
treaties, and has now reached a 
Stage where the very foundations of 
Civilization are seriously threat- 
ened. The landmarks and traditions 
which have marked the pfogress of 
civilization toward a condition of 
law, order and justice are being 
wiped away. 


WARS WITHOUT WARNING 


. 
In times of so-called peace, ships are 
being attacked and sunk by subma- 
rines without cause or notice. Na- 
tions are fomenting and taking sides 
in civil warfare in nations that have 
never done them any harm. Nations 
claiming freedom for themselves 
deny it to others. 

Innocent peoples and nations are 
being cruelly sacrificed to a greed for 
power and supremacy which is de- 
void of all sense of justice and hu- 
mane consideration. 

To paraphrase a recent author: 

“Perhaps we foresee a time when 

men, exultant in the technique of 
homicide, will rage so hotly over 
the world that every precious 
thing will be in danger, every 
book and picture and harmony, 
every treasure garnered through 
two milleniums, the small, the 
delicate, the defenseless—all will 
be lost or wrecked or utterly de- 
stroyed.” 

If those things come to pass in 
other parts of the world, let no one 
imagine that America will escape, 
that it may expect mercy, that this 
Western Hemisphere will not be at- 
tacked and that it will continue 
tranquilly and peacefully to carry 
on the ethics and the arts of civil- 
ization. 


AMERICA NOT IMMUNE 


| claim to be realists, 


If those days come “there will be 
no safety by arms, no help from au- 
thority, no answer in science. The 
storm will rage till every flower of 
culture is trampled and all human 
beings are leveled in a vast chaos.” 

If those days are not to come to 
pass—if we are to have a world in 
which we can breathe freely and live 
in amity without fear—the peace- 
loving nations must make a con- 
certed effort to uphold laws and 
principles on which alone peace can 
rest secure. 

The peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort in opposi- 
tion to those violations of treaties 
and those ignorings of humane in- 
stincts which today are creating a 
state of international anarchy and 
instability from which there is no 
escape through mere isolation or 
neutrality. 

Those who cherish their freedom 
and recognize and respect the equal 
right of their neighbors to be free 
and live in peace must work to- 
gether for the triumph of law and 
moral principles in order that peace, 
justice and confidence may prevail 
in the world. There must be a re- 
turn to a belief in the pledged word, 
in the value of a _ signed treaty. 
There must be recognition of the 
fact that national morality is as vi- 
tal as private morality. 

A bishop wrote me the other day: 
“It seems to me that something 
greatly needs to be said in behalf 
of ordinary humanity against the 
present practice of carrying the 
horrors of war to helpless civilians, 
especially women and children. 

“It may be that such a protest 
might be regarded by many, who 
as futile, but 
may it not be that the heart of man- 
kind is so filled with horror at the 
present needless suffering that that 
force could be mobilized in sufficient 
volume to lessen such cruelty in the 


| days ahead. 


“Even though it may take 20 


| years, which God forbid, for civiliza- 
| tion to make effective its corporate 


Without a declaration of war, and | 


without warning or justification of 
any kind, civilians, including women 
and children, are being ruthlessly 
murdered with bombs from the air. 


protest against this barbarism, 
surely strong voices may hasten the 
day.” i 


PEACE VS. ANARCHY 

There is a solidarity and inter- 
dependence about the modern world, 
both technically and morally, which 
makes it impossible for any nation 
completely to isolate itself from 
economic and political upheavals in 
the rest of the world, especially 
when such upheavals appear to be 
spreading and not declining. 

There can be no stability or peace 
either within nations or between 
nations except under laws and moral 
standards adhered to by all. Inter- 
national anarchy destroys every 
foundation for peace. It jeopard- 
izes either the immediate or the 
future security of every nation, 
large or small. 

It is, therefore, a matter of vital 
interest and concern to the people 
of the United States that the sanctity 
of international treaties and the 
maintenance of ‘nternational mo- 
rality be restored. 


The overwhelming majority of 
the peoples and nations of the world 
today want to live in peace. They 
seek the removal of barriers against 
trade. They want to exert them- 
selves in industry, in agriculture and 
in business, that they may increase 
their wealth through the production 
of wealth-producing goods rather 
than striving to produce military 
planes and bombs and machine guns 
and cannon for the destruction of 
human lives and useful property. 


MAJORITY WANT PEACE 

In those nations of the world 
which seem to be piling armament 
on armament for purposes of aggres- 
sion and those other nations which 
fear acts of aggression against them 
and their security a very high pro- 
portion of the national income is 
being spent directly for armaments. 
It runs from 30 to as high as 50 per 
cent. 

The proportion that we in the 
United States spend is far less—11 
or 12 per cent. 

How happy we are that the cir- 
cumstances of the moment permit 
us to put our money into bridges 
and boulevards, dams and reforesta- 
tion, the conservation of our soil 
and many other kinds of useful 
works rather than into huge stand- 
ing armies and vast supplies of im- 
plements of war. 


MINORITY IN GUILT 

I am compelled and you are com- 
pelled, nevertheless, to look ahead. 
The peace, the freedom and the 
security of 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world is being jeopar- 
dized by the remaining 10 per cent, 
who are threatening a breakdown 
of all international order and law. 

Surely the 90 per cent who want to 
live in peace under law and in ac- 
cordance with moral standards that 
have received almost universal ac- 
ceptance through the centuries can 
and must find some way to make 
their will prevail. 

The situation is definitely of uni- 
versal concern. The questions in- 


volved relate not merely to violations | 


of specific provisions of particular 
treaties; they are questi®mg of war 
and of peace, of international law 
and especially of principles of hu- 
manity. . 

It is true that they involve defi- 
nite violations of agreemefts, and 
especially of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Briand-Kel- 
logg pact and the nine-power treaty. 
But they also involve problems of 
world economy, world security and 
world humanity. 

It is true that the moral con- 
sciousness of the world must recog- 
nize the importance of removing in- 
justices and well-founded griev- 
ances, but at the same time it must 
be aroused to the cardinal necessity 
of honoring sanctity of treaties, of 
respecting the rights and liberties 
of others and of putting an end to 
acts of international aggression. 


EVIL IS SPREADING 

It seems to be unfortunately true 
that the epidemic of world lawiess- 
ness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread, the community 
approves and joins in a quarantine 
of the patients in order to protect 
the health of the community against 
the spread of the disease. 

It is my determination to pursue a 
policy of peace and to adopt every 


| practicable measure to avoid involve- 


ment in war. It ought to be incon- 
ceivable that in this modern era 
and in the face of experience any 
nation could be so foolish and ruth- 
less as to run the risk of plunging 


| the whole world into war by invading 


and violating in contravention of sol- 
emn treaties the territory of other 
nations that have done them no real 
harm and which are too weak to 
protect themselves adequately. Yet 
the peace of the world and the wel- 
fare and security of every nation is 
today being threatened by that very 
thing. 

No nation which refuses to exer- 
cise forbearance and to respect the 
freedom and rights of others can 
long remain strong and retain the 


| long life, 


confidence and respect of other na- | 


tions. No nation ever loses its dig- 
nity or good standing by conciliat- 
ing its differences and by exercising 
great patience with and considera- 


tion for the rights of other nations. 


| CIVILIZATION AT STAKE 


War is a contagion, whether it be 
declared or undeclared. It can en- 
gulf states and peoples remote from 
the original scene of hostilities. We 
are determined to keep out of war, 
yet we cannot insure ourselves 
against the disastrous effects of war 
and the danger of involvement. We 
are adopting such meéasures as will 
minimize our risk of involvement 
but we cannot have complete pro- 
tection in a world of disorder in 


which confidence and security have 
broken down. 

If civilization 1s to survive 
principles of the Prince of Peac¢ 
must be restored. Shattered trus’* 
between nations must be revived 

Most important of all, the will fo 
peace on the part of peace-loving 
nations must express itself to thi 
end that nations that may be tempted 
to violate their agreements and the 
rights of others will desist from such 
a cause. There must be positive 
endeavors to preserve peace. 

America hates war. America 
hopes for peace. Therefore, Amer- 
ica actively engages in the search 
for peace. 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


REGRET that the necessities of 
the schedule brought me through 
the greater part of North Dakota 
by dark. Last night, however, I 


saw a portion of the drought area 
of Eastern Montana—a situation 
akin to yours in the western 
part of this State. We can at least 
be thankful that the rains and the 
crops in this valley, and, indeed, in 
the eastern part of both Dakota 
and most of Minnesota, have been 
far more plentiful than last year. 
On this intensely interesting trip 
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indifference and opposition to 
civilization’s other demand that 
our neighbors be given at least a 
modest share in the comforts of 


life.” 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


And he goes on to speak of what 
we are doing by introducing into 
our national life and legislation 
something ai least of the influence 
of the Golden Rule; the inaugura- 
tion of a trend toward better things 
which very certainly can never be 
halted or turned back, and, finally, 


he pays me the finest complement 
any man could have in his lifetime. 


He says: ‘ 
“Of course you have fallen into 
some errors—that is human. But 


you have put a new face upon the 
social and political life of our coun- 
try.” 

If ever I get to be 80 years old, 
like Mr. Justice John H. Clarke, 
I hope that I will have the same 
spirit that still seeks better things 
for my neighbors. 


FOR BETTER USE OF LAND 

In seeking the betterment of our 
farm population, no matter what 
part of the country they live in, no 
matter whether they raise cotton or 
corn or wheat or beets or potatoes 
or rice, the experience we have today 
teaches us that if we would avoid 
the poverty of the past we must 
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—Wide World 


DOLLARS INTO DYNAMOS FOR A “PROMISED LAND” 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT reviewing the great engineering 

project of the Grand Coulee Dam, State of Washington, forecasts 
the time when the area will become a “Promised Land” for thou- 
sands of farmers who have had to flee the Dust Bowl and the drought 


lands to the East. 


Seated in the rear of the car with President 


Roosevelt are Frank A. Banks, a Reclamation Bureau engineer, and 
Louis B. Schwellenbach, United States Senator from Washington. 





I have had another view of that 
northern and western part of the 
United States which is so greatly 
dependent for its prosperity on agri- 
culture and its sister, forestry. I 
am more than ever convinced of the 
importance of continuing our na- 
tional policy of working toward a 
better economy by stabilizing and 
improving the life of the average 
family. 


QUOTES FORMER JUSTICE CLARK 

I received the other day a letter 
from one of the only two living 
former members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I have not asked his permission 
but I am certain that he will not 
mind my reading to you three sen- 
tences from his letter because they 
express so beautifully the thoughts 
of so many of us. He says: 

“In this season of grave reflec- 
tion it gives me the greatest comfort 
and happiness to realize that politi- 
cally and socially, through all my 
my earnest sympathies 
have gone out and my _ earnest 
efforts have been exercised for 
the great numbers of my neigh- 
bors who were living in intolerable 
conditions while a few of us under 
discriminating laws of our own mak- 
ing were enjoying much more than 
a fair share of the bounties of na- 
ture and government. 


EQUAL CHANCES TO ALL 

“The confidence that this has 
been and is unnecessary and socially 
unwise, and can and should be cor- 
rected in large measure by rational 
and social legislation, is at bottom 
the reason, my dear Mr. President, 
why I see eye to eye with you in 
your effort to accomplish in eight 
years what should have been in 
process of accomplishment through 
the last forty or fifty years. 

“My conviction is definite that 
the most difficult charges for our 
political adversaries to answer at 
the bar of history will be their 
opposition to the adoption of 
civilization’s only process for 
peaceably settling disputes be- 
tween nations and their callous 


Strive today, not tomorrow, toward 
two objectives. 

The first is called better land us- 
ing, using the land in such a way 
that we do not destroy it or harm it 
for future generations, and in such 
a way that it will bring to us the best 
year-in-and-year-out return as a 
reward for our labors. This we are 
doing at least in part today by edu- 
cating the users of land, by putting 
back into grass or trees land which 
should not be under plow, by bring- 
ing water to dry soil which has 
immense possibilities for profitable 
use, and by helping farm families 
to resettle on good land. The money 
we are spending on these objectives 
is already coming back as increased 
national income and will be repaid, 
in the long run, many times over. 


PROBLEM OF THE SURPLUS 

The other objective is the control, 
with the approval of wnat I believe 
is the 
the farmers themselves, of what is 
known as crop surplus. 

Any one crop, wheat or cotton or 
corn, for example, is like any widely 
used manufactured commodity, like 
bricks or automobiles or shoes. If, 
for instance, every shoe factory in 
the United States were to run on a 
three-shift basis, turning out shoes 
day and night for two or three years, 
there would be such a@ surplus of 


| shoes in the United States that the 


surplus would have to be sold to the 
public, in order to get tid of it, at 
far less than the actual cost of man- 
ufacturing shoes. 


CROP CONTROL PLAN 

The same things hoid good “Ol 
wheat or cotton or corn. We should 
remember, incidentally, that the 
prosperity of the wheat growers 
helps the prosperity of the cotton 
growers. You in tne Northwest have 
more money to Duy more articles, 
made out of cotton, and the pros- 


overwhelming sentiment of | 


piles up in the hands of buyers and 
speculators, you know from past ex- 
perience how the price of wheat wil! 
drop almost out of sight the follow- 
ing years. Neither you nor I want 
to repeat the experiences of 1932. 

Therefore, I believe that it is es- 
sential to our national economic 
program that we have something to 
say about the control of the major 
crop surpluses. The Supreme Court 
has ruled, in a divided opinion, that 
the Government cannot make a con- 
tract with a farmer by which acre- 
age is fixed either downward or up- 
ward. I have never subscribed to 
the constitutional theory that agri- 
culture is a purely local matter and 
that it has, therefcre, no national 
scope. 

Perhaps it will be held consti- 
tutional for the Government to say 
to a farmer, if you do thus and so, 
the Government will do thus and so. 
As a matter of common sense I 
cannot see very much practical dif- 
ference between the two methods. 
In the one case the farmer volun- 
tarily enters into a contract, in the 
other he voluntarily does something 


with the knowledge that the Gov- 
ernment on its part will do some- 
thing. One is a_ contract, the 


other is a promise. The result is the 
same. 


FOR CROP CONTROL 

I feel certain that a majority in 
both Houses of the Congress will 
heed the wishes of the farmers of 
the nation in enacting crop surplus 
control legislation. And it is my 
thought that legislation to that end 
ought to be passed at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Because the legislation 


was not 


sippi and some who have never been 
west of the Hudson. Yes, it pays to 
travel. We get a much bigger per- 
Spective and a lot of knowledge. 

I remember a story that President 
Wilson told about North Dakota. He 
and his family, wnen he was presi- 
dent of Princeton, were spending 
the Summer in England and one 
Sunday morning they went to 
church. The rector of the church 
got up and said: “The Bishop of 
North Dakota will preach today. We 
are to have the pleasure of having 
a sermon from the Bishop of North 
Dakota, and, by way of explanation, 
let me tell you that North Dakota 
is one of His Majesty’s colonies.” 


IT PAYS TO TRAVEL 

I heard another story the other 
day in a letter from the American 
Ambassador in Mexico City, Jose- 
phus Daniels. One day he got a 
letter from a friend of his in Chi- 


| cago who wrote, “I am contemplat- 


pasSed at the last session it is too | 


late for it to have any bearing on 
the Winter wheat which is now in 
the ground. Many farmers do Fall 
plowing against next Spring’s seed- 
ing, and in some parts of the nation 
crops, such as cotton, are actually 
planted in late February and early 
March. 

Even after a bill is passed and 
becomes law on the signature of the 
President, it takes a nonth or two 
before it is humanly possible to set 
up the machinery in all parts of the 
country to carry out the providings 
of the new law. If, therefore, new 
legislation is to affect the 1938 crops, 
haste seem to be important from 
every angle. 

I am happy to come back to 
North Dakota, and I hope that the 
coming year will bring you still 
further along the road to prosperity. 





Fargo, N. Dak. 


AM glad to come back here again 

and I wish I could stay here 
longer. I am glad to note that North 
Dakota is much better off this year 
than it was last year. 

I want to tell you what I have 
said on several occasions on this 
trip, that I greatly wish that all of 
the calamity howlers and narrow- 
minded stay-at-homes could have 
gone across the continent with me. 
You know, it is natural for people 
to be fearful of or antagonistic to 
things and places that they have 
never seen. 

I know a good many people who 
consider themselves national au- 
thorities on this subject or that who 
have never been west of the Mis- 


ing a business trip to Mexico City. 
Do you think it would be safe for 
me to come and bring my wife and 
daughter with me?” 

A few hours later a Mexican friend 
of his came to the embassy and 
said, “Mr. Ambassador, I would like 
to go to the Chicago exposition, do 
you think it would be safe for me 
to take my wife and family to Chi- 
cago?” 

The Ambassador told the gentle- 
man from Chicago and the gentle- 
man from Mexico that both trips 
would be eminently safe, so they 
went and had a wonderful time. 


NO DESIRE TO “COAST” 

I believe that if more of us could get 
around the country, and this year 
travel has increased enormously, 
the more national we wiil be in our 
point of view. That is why these 
trips that I take every year in the 
United States have been of very, 
very great help to me in running the 
job of President. Although some 
people have suggested that I ought 
to “coast,” ought to stay in the White 
House and just sit home by the fire 
and have a good time in the next 
three years, I am not going to take 
their advice. 

So I hope I will have the pleasure 
of seeing you good people in North 
Dakota once more in the next three 
years. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


AM glad to return to St. Paul after 

an absence of less than a year. 

I appreciate the welcome to this 

State given me by my old friend, 
Governor Benson. 

I cannot come to Minnesota, how- 

ever, without thinking of another 


| old friend who has passed on—Floyd 


Olson, whose memory as a great lib- 
eral leader will always be with us, 

This morning in Grand Forks I 
spoke of the pressing need for na- 
tional legislation to preserve soil fer- 
tility and safeguard farmers’ in- 
come. For three years the AAA was 
a great cornerstone in the new and 
permanent structure that we Ameri- 
cans are trying to rear on the ruins 
of the old. That cornerstone was 
destroyed by the verdict of the Su- 
preme Court. 

It has been partly, but only partly, 
replaced by the Soil Conservation 
Act. The National Farm Act, which 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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perity of the cotton growers helps 


the growers of wheat, tor the Cot- 
ton Belt is enabled to buy and eat 
more bread. 

If an enormous surplus of wheat 





The Denver Zephyrs Overnight every night 
—most popular and punctualof all Chicago- 
Denver streamline trains. Only trains in this 
service built of stainless steel, strongest of all 
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roomier Pullman sleepers. Leave Chicago 
5:30 p. m. In Denver 8:30 a. m. No faster train 
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Crop and Wage Legislation 


Promised by the President 


[Cc entianed From Page 6.] 

I hope the Congress will pass, will, 
I am_ confident, preserve and 
strengthen the present soil conser- 
vation program, and at the sam¢ 
time give us provision against the 
piling up of unmanageabie surpluses 
and provide for storage of reserve 
food supplies in an ever normal 
granary. 

It must be repeated over and over 
again that such a policy is intended 
not only to maintain farmers’ prices 
by holding down huge surpluses 
which destroy those prices but also 
to assure adequate supplies of food 
to the consuming public in the event 
of severe and widespread drought 
Farmers and processors alike real- 
ize, I am sure, that there must be a 
wholly adequate supply of food for 


the nation .at reasonable prices. 
There must never be a shortage of 
food—nor must the price of food rise 


so greatly that the consuming pub- 
lic cannot afford to eat 


WAGE AND HOUR BILL 

On my trip to the Pacific Coast 
and back I have found overwhelm- 
ing evidence in favor of that twin 
piece of legislation which, like the 
Crop Bill, is intended to replace a 
cornerstone which was knocked ou' 
by the Supreme Court. 

The wage and hour legislation 
proposed for the benefit of those 
industrial workers who are proces- 
sing products that will move in in- 
terstate commerce is, ofcourse, nol 
intended to restore all of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. But 
it is intended to restore certain fair 
Standards for the workers of the na- 
tion. It is intended to prevent over- 
long hours of labor. It is intended 
to establish a reasonable minimum 
wage, and it is intended to end child 
labor in every State in the Union. 


AGAINST HIGHER TAXES 

As in the case of farm legisla- 
tion, wages and hour and child labor 
laws will undoubtedly accomplish 
two great purposes, first, an in- 
crease in employment, and, second, 
an increase in the total of the na- 
tion’s income 

As a result of both of 
actual cost of relief for the unem- 
ployed should decrease, and exist- 
ing taxes—not higher taxes—should 
make the financial problem of local 
and State and Federal governments 
more easy. 

It is axiomatic that no part of 
the country can truly prosper if its 
Standards of living and its stand- 
ards of pay are far below those of 
all the other parts of the country. 
Therefore, I am looking for substan- 
tial support for wage and hour leg- 


these the 


islation from every part of the 
country, North, East, West and 
South. 


UNIFORM PAY AND HOURS 

The more I swudy the subject the 
more I become convinced that it 
does not pay any community or any 
region in the long run to maintain 
low wages or low living standards. 
Throughout the nation we are work- 
ing toward fairly uniform standards 
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and 


only 


of pay and work in every section 
in every community. And the 
exception to this will give some ef- 
fect to a small differential based on 
an actual lower or an actual higher 
of living in somc communities 
or sections as compared with the 
average of the country. 

This greater uniformity is being 
encouraged every day by the amaz- 
ing progress that has been made in 
transportation during the last few 
years. People are traveling more and 
getting to know their neighbors one 
hundred or five hundred or a thous- 
and miles away ioi the first time. 

The interchange of goods between 
different parts of the country is 
also making amazing strides In 


cost 


this part of the nation the new 
channel from the Twin Cities to 
St. Louis is a good illustration of 


You have long known 
my interest in its development. Last 
year I had planned a trip by boat 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
New Orleans. Next year I hope to 
make it 

You, the people of Minnesota 
have proved in the past that you 
favor progress and continued prog- 
ress in government. You are not 
wild-eyed radicals. You believe in 
constitutional democracy as I do. 
You understand me when I speak 
in rational terms. You believe with 
me that the business man will most 
greatly prosper if the workers and 
the farmers prosper. 

We have worked toward a common 
goal in the past and our coopera- 
tion is by no means at an end 


what I mean. 


Cleveland 


Excerpts from the _ President's 
radio address from a train in 
Cleveland bringing to a close the 
New York Herald-Tribune’s an- 
nual forum on current problems 
in New York. 


DO not want to detract in 
way from the value of a forum 
when I say that no human being 
can possibly get a complete picture 
or a rounded conception of any na- 
tional problem without traveling 
through the country and talking 
with people in every walk of life, in 
every section of the nation. 
The professor and student 


any 


in a 








university, the newspaper editor and observation of the actual practice men should go West 
the reporter, the man in public life involving the immediate problem in this by suggesting that men and wo- 
and his local constituent, can and the home town, but also observation men, old and young, should go not 
do learn greatly by much reading, in a field which covers the entire only to the West of Horace Greeley, 
much study and much discussion, nation. but all the way to the coast—should 
especially if the reading, the study That is why, in the utmost good go South and North and East 
and the discussion cover all sides of humor, I hope that in the days to The Forum is a grand institution. 
any given question. come our educated and thoughtful We ought to have more of them, but 
But the result of it all is almost in- citizens will make some special ef- they ought to be supplemented by 
evitably tinged with provincialism forts to know their own country bet- an intensive drive to get people to 
or narrowness if it is not supple- ter. know their own country better. 
mented by “field work.” By “field A distinguished editor of The It is a grand country and we can 


work” I mean not merely personal Tribune once 


suggested 


that young all be proud of 


I would amend 
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“FINEST PIECE OF MACHINERY 
WITH WHEELS ON IT!" 


When a man puts one of the new Inter- 
national Trucks in service he not only takes 
pride in owning the very latest and the 
most beautiful truck on the market—that 
is the small part of his satisfaction. 


The big fact is that, no matter whether 
he buys a small unit or any larger model, 
he shares in the sturdy ALL-TRUCK qual- 
ity that International Harvester puts into 
every International in the line. Interna- 
tional builds no passenger cars. It has built 


—writes an Oregon International Owner 


more than thirty years. It 
stamina, and 
transmission, 


TRUCKS for 
has put extra 
long life into engine, axles, 
frame, brakes, and every vital part of the 
model needed for your own hauling. 


size, strength, 


Now International Harvester offers you 


new design, new engineering throughout, 
the finest line of trucks available today. 


dealer or branch 


Operate Interna- 


Call on any International 


look over the new line. 


tionals! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(LNCORPORATED) 


Harvester Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL TRU 
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nce you learn the taste of Old 
Overholt, you'll never forget. 


This great straight rye is different as 
day and night—so sturdy, full-bodied 
and mellow you can use less of it in 
a drink and still not dim its flavor. 


Because it gives you both quality 
and economy, it is the fastest-sell- 


ing U. S. 


bottled in bond whiskey. 


when you adk foe ‘ye adk fot 
OLD OVERHOLT 


BOTTLED IN BOND Under U.S. Government Supervision FULL 100 PROOF 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


Poder F tale 
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great popularity (among en- 


various towns and cities is 


GAME WHICH enjoys 
A forcement officers) in 
called “Hide the Traffic Light.” 

The police department constitutes one side. 
chosen by the taxpayers who also pay for the markers used 
in the game. These markers are called “Stop Lights” and 
the police department endeavors to hide them from the play- 
“Tourists” on the opposing side. They conceal them 
behind trees, or place them along the sidewalk camouflaged 
by blinking store signs and neon lights. After the markers 
are carefully hidden except for one or two in plain sight to 
throw the hunters off the scent, the police department hides, 


This side is 


ers or 


and the game begins. 

Then the tourists, who are “IT,’ 
If they find them and stop quickly, there is no penalty, but if 
they pass a hidden marker it costs them from two to ten 
points. The scoring is rapid because the other side is always 
ready to rush out and give them a ticket showing how many 


* start out to find the lights. 


points they have lost. 

As the points are figured in dollars, the tourists do not enjoy 
losing at this game but they do time and time again because 
the players on the other side are such good hiders. 

COULD YOU TELL in your car right now when 
you last changed your oil? A number of drivers 
estimated that they averaged 1,209 miles between 
fillings. A checkup revealed that the actual average 
was 1,547 miles—a wrong guess of 338 miles per 
driver. Not so good for the busy engine. 
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PARKING METERS ALONG SOME BUSINESS streets collect 
from ten to twenty-five cents for one hour parking. When you put 


the money into the meter, it starts registering and the hour of grace is 
clocked. If you stay longer, you pay up again or are liable to arrest. 

With gas taxes to pay when he is moving and parking fees when he 
the poor old motorist is going to have a time getting his hand 


stops, 

out of his pocket long enough to give the proper arm signal when he 
turns. 

IF ALL THE AUTOMOBILES IN THE UNITED STATES 


were placed bumper to bumper on a road stretching from coast to coast, 
each driver would reach for his horn button, 


IT IS ALL VERY WELL to brag that you can 
“stop your car on a dime” but your brakes would 
be worth TEN CENTS if you make a habit of it. 


ly 


what'll I do TIRE TOOLS used to be 
an all-important item to the 
new-car buyer. Nowadays 
few people look beneath the 
seat for the canvas bag. Tiré 
life has been extended to a 
point where drivers run 
thousands of miles without 
ever suffering a puncture or 
( a blowout. There are some 
ee folks who wouldn't know how 
NED to operate a jack or a lug 


wrench if they had to. 





URPRISING IN A BIG BUSINESS is the amount of executive 

attention often given to small happenings. Usually, the bigger the 
cor poration, the easier it is to get a hearing from the man at the top if 
the issue is one that touches on the company’s public policy. The small 
business is less concerned with standardizing practice in its relations 
with customers and employees because the men who run it are in pretty 
constant touch with both their workers and accounts. The manager 
can walk out into the shop or down the aisles of the store to straighten 
out a difficulty on the spot. But when a ramified business like a trans- 
continental railroad system or a corporation doing a nation-wide man- 
ufacturing and sales job learns of dissatisfaction, it immediately won- 
ders whether the situation is an isolated instance or is typical. That is 
why a great many seemingly unimportant letters go directly to the 
head man. 
About the surest way of getting into the office of a director of a com- 
pany like Standard Oil (N. J.) is to write a letter alleging unfair treat- 
ment or discourtesy on the part of an employee, or management. Ev- 
ery such letter is the subject of serious concern. An investigation is 
started immediately, without prejudice, to determine the merits of the 
complaint. Sometimes this begins a chain of communications half way 
around the world, but once undertaken, the inquiry is pursued until 
the facts are in hand. Then it usually turns out that the complainant 
used his irritation to put salt into his wounds. It is a human failing to 
build on a grievance, snow balling it, instead of presenting it frankly 
and immediately to the offender in an effort to reach a friendly under- 


standing. 
Sometimes it seems to us that the employee might have acted more 
diplomatically, and where that is the case, the company tries to 


straighten him out to prevent a recurrence of the fault. But sometimes, 
too, it develops that the kicker adopted a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
which made it impossible for the company representative to placate 
him. When a sadist determines to be martyred it needs a counselor 
with infinite tact to restore his mental equilibrium. 
Taken by and large, there are remarkably few complaints in this com- 
pany’s daily experience. Our representatives are chagrined when they 
make a mistake and set about making the matter right before the cus- 
tomer notices it. The public is for the most part fair and honest in 
its dealings with suppliers. The number of cheats who deliberately run 
out on business houses which give them credit is so low as to make the 
percentage of losses small indeed. The number went up during the 
depression. It appears that the morality of some of us depends on three 
meals a day. 
When a stockholder who resides in a state in which an operating sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil (N. J.) sells gasoline and furnace oil disposes 
of his stock, the president drops him a note to learn if his sale resulted 
from dissatisfaction with the company’s policy or products. The re- 
sponse is heartening. The ex-stockholders almost invariably give fi- 
nancial reasons for the transfer and express their intention of rejoin- 
ing the Esso family when their cash position makes it possible. These 
letters make us feel that we are doing our job pretty well. We might 
do it better, which is the reason that we invite you to write us if your 
observations or experience indicate that we are overlooking an oppor- 
tunity to give better service. 

NORTHROP CLAREY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 
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Following is the full text of an 
open letter to the press from 
Henry L. Stimson, former Sec- 
retary of State, appealing for 
American cooperation with 
the League of Nations in ef- 
forts to stop Japan’s war with 
China and favoring a _ trade 
embargo against Japan by the 
United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 





MERICANS are shocked and out- | 
raged at what is taking place in | 
But to many of them 
it presents merely a confused picture 
of distant horrors with which they 
think we have no necessary con- 
nection and to which they can close 
their eyes and turn their backs in 
the belief that we owe no duty to the 
situation except to keep out of it and 
It may be useful under 
such circumstances to try to recail | 


the Far East. 


forget it. 


briefly certain broad features in- 
herent in this situation which do 
relate to us and our ultimate future. 


CHINA: PEACE AND CULTURE 

In the first place, many of us do 
not adequately appraise the size and 
character of the Chinese nation; the 
influence of its civilization on Asia 
in the past and, what is far more 
important, the influence for good or 
evil which it may have upon the resi 
of the entire world, including our- 
selves, in the years and centuries to 
come. 

For 4,000 years China has main- 
tained what is far and away the 
most persistent cultural solidarity 
which has existed in the world. In 
all those centuries no foreign con- 
quest and no passage of time has 
been able permanently to materially 
change or deflect her development. 

In the next place, the dominant 
characteristic of this culture of these 
450 millions of people, devoted 
mainly to agriculture, has been for 
centuries inherently peaceful. As 
one evidence of this, their culture 
has produced for themselves a status 
where the individual Chinese has 
required less government than the 
individuals of any other nation. 

Although covering an immense 
territory with enormous numbers, 
their personal relationships have re- 
mained virtually upon a family or 
patriarchal basis as distinguished 
from the various forms of com- 
munity and national government ex- 
isting elsewhere. 

Recent Chinese wars have been 
purely defensive and internal. No 
outside nation has any reason to 
fear any armed attack from China 
provided China continues her own 
peculiar methods of development 
and organization. On the contrary, 
all such nations could look forward 
to profitable commercial inter- 
course with the millions of Chinese 
who are as keen, capable and honest 
in business as they are peaceful as 
neighbors. 


THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 

During the past century when the 
age of steam and electricity brought 
the modern Western Worid into close 
contact with the Far East, China 
was at first regarded as an easy prey 
for the imperialistic ambitions of the 
more warlike nations. During the 
close of the nineteenth century a 
scramble commenced among such 
nations to seize and divide up her 
territory. 

This effort produced a great re- 
bellion in China known as the Boxer 
Rebellion. At this juncture our owa 
nation, the United States, success- 
fully put forward a policy designed 
to arrest this scramble and its dis- 
astrous consequences. John Hay, as 
our Secretary of State, succeeded, 
with the warm concurrence of Grea’ 
Britain, in pledging the other na- 
tions to an “Open Door” policy 
toward China. 

This policy was based upon two 
principles: (1) equality of com- 
mercial opportunity among all na- 
tions dealing with China; and (2) 
as necessary to that equality, the 
preservation of China’s territorial 
and administrative integrity. 


“NINE-POWER” TREATY 
Twenty years later after the down- 


fall o imperi f . : . : 
f the imperial government of | gigantic strides in the technical arts. 


China and the effort of the Chinese 
to set up a republican form of gov- 
ernment were again producing civil 
war and chaotic conditions in China, 
our government again stepped for- 
ward at the Washington Conference 
in 1921 and succeeded in having the 
principles of the Open Door policy 
of Mr. Hay embodied into a formal 
treaty between all of the nations 
having possessions in the Far East, 
including Japan. This became known 
as the “Nine-power treaty.” All of 
its signatories agreed: 


“1. To respect the sovereignty, 


the idependence and the territorial 
and 
China. 
“2. To provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China 


administrative integrity of 


+ 


| , . 
Trade Embargo by United States and Britain Would Restore Peace in Orient, Says 


The Former Secretary of State. Favors Support of League of Nations 


to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government 
“3. To use their influence for the 


purpose of effectually establishins 
and maintaining the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations through- 





out the territory of China 

“4. To refrain from taking ad- 
vantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privi- 
leges which would abridge the rights 
of subjects or citizens of friendly 

States and from countenancing ac- 

tion inimical to the security of such 

States.” 

This was one of the most ad- 
mirable and far-sighted treaties in 
the history of modern civilization 
It has been joined in not only by 
ourselves, the British Empire, China 
and Japan, but also by France, Italy 
Belgium, the Netherlands. Portugai 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Mexic» 
and Bolivia. Germany also signed it, 
though her Parliament has not yet 
ratified it. It at once stabilized the 
post-war jealousies and fluctuations 
in that part of the world. 


WHAT JAPAN PROMISED 

The United States and Great 
Britain agreed to limit the size of 
their fleets and to refrain from fur- 
ther fortifications in the Far Eas 


| in reliance upon the Japanese agree- 


ment to leave China alone and thus 


to preserve the opportunities of 


other nations for peaceful commerce 
with China. 

The treaty was based upon a 
recognition of the importance of 
giving China a free hand in her 
gigantic task of economic and politi- 
cal reorganization, and constituted 
a deliberate policy of renunciation of 
aggression against her during that 
process. It represented a common 
faith that only by such a process 
under the protection of such an 
agreement could the fullest interest 
not only of China but of all nations 
who had intercourse with her best 
be served. 

Furthermore, this treaty correctly 
represented the personal attitude of 
the American people themselves 
toward China and our sympathy 
with and interest in her growth and 
future. For many years our people 
have been conducting in China the 


“greatest humanitarian and educa- 


tional effort which has ever been 
unofficially conducted by the people 
of one great nation toward another. 


TIES WITH AMERICA 

From hundreds of American towns 
and cities thousands of Christian 
missionaries and American educators 
and scientists have gone to devote 
their lives to the assistance of China 
and the Chinese people on their 
new entry into the modern world. 
By American sacrifice and American 
money colleges, schoo's, hospitals 
and churches have been built 
throughout Chinese territory even in 
its most remote and inaccessible por- 
tions. 

Simultaneously in scores of our 
own schools and colleges for over 
half a century we have been receiv- 
ing thousands of eager Chinese 
students and educating them accord- 
ing to American social and political 
principles. 

The personnel of the Nationalist 
Government of China today shows 
marked results of these American 
efforts. Many of her leading states- 
men, directly or indirectly, have been 
influenced by our work and prin- 
ciples. 


JAPAN’S HISTORY 

For ten years China remained in 
lawful and recognized occupation of 
her territory. During that time 
Japan, being then herself under the 
government and leadership of states- 
men of liberal and responsible views. 
was faithful to her treaty obliga- 
tions and maintained toward China 
a policy of moderation and interna- 
tional good citizenship. 

Unfortunately, the historic back- 
ground of Japan was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of China. Ninety 
years ago Japan was a purely mili- 
tary autocracy organized upon thé 
feudal lines of the medieval ages. 
And although during the past cen- 
tury she has made marvelous and 


in commerce and industrialization; 
although she had adopted a Con- 
stitution with parliamentary fea- 
tures and been extending suffrage 
among her people, she was far from 


| having reached the stage of liberal 


democracy. 

For seven centuries prior to 1850 
her privileged class had been that 
of the soldier, and underneath the 
veneer of her modern parliamen- 
tarianism could be found military 
leaders, cherishing grandiose ambi- 
tions for military conquests, as well 
as a general population which was 
very sensitive to the appeal of mili- 
tary fanaticism. 

To such imperialist leaders in Ja- 











pan the depression of 1930 brought 
their opportunity. They had long 
cherished plans for a military ex- 
ploitation of China, and on the 18th 
of September, 1931, defying the civil 
leaders of their cwn government, 
the Japanese Army seized Man- 
churia 


REPULSE IN 1930 


Within three months they had 
torn away from China provinces 
having an aggregate territory as 


large as Germany and France com- 
bined and which were occupied by 


| a population of some 30 millions of 


Chinese. A few weeks later, in Jan- 
uary, 1932, a Japanese expeditionary 
force attacked Shanghai, aiming a 
blow at the very center of China’s 
territory and commerce. 

But meeting an entirely unex- 
pected, courageous and stubborn re- 
sistance by the Chinese Nineteenth 
Route Army, as well as with vigorous 
protests from the American Govern- 
ment and the League of Nations, and 
possibly because the total American 
fleet was held united at Hawaii on 
the flank of the Japanese aggres- | 


HENRY L. 





STIMSON 


gression. On the other hand, the 
peaceful democracies of the world, 
being absorbed with the work of re- 
cuperation from the depression and 
other consequences of the great war, 
have yielded to these lawless acts of 
the dictators with a lack of their 


| customary spirit. 


In Britain and America, usually 
in the van of matters of interna- 
tional morality, the people have 
seemingly been smitten by a tem- 
porary seizure of nervous “jitters.” 


This has been excusable in Britain, | 


faced as she has been and now is 
with an extremely perilous European 
condition within range of her home 
cities. 

But in America, occupying the 
most safe and defensible position in 
the world, there has been no excuse 
except faulty rasoning for the wave 
of ostrich-like isolationism which 
has swept over us and by its errone- 
ous form of neutrality legislation 
has threatened to bring upon us in 
the future the very dangers of war 
which we now are seeking to avoid. 

Finally, last winter in Russia, the 


—Underwood & Underwood 





sion, Japan, in a few months with- | 
drew her forces from Shanghai with | 
her objective unattained. | 

Since then there has ensued a | 
four-year interval, during which | 
significant changes have occurred. | 
In Japan militarism has consoli- 
dated its hold upon the Govern- 
ment partly by a campaign of ter- 
rorism, which involved the assassina- 
tion of the more moderate Japanese 
statesmen, and partly by the ap- 
peal which the successful military 
conquest in Manchuria has made to 
such an emotional population as the 
Japanese. 


PLEDGES FLOUTED 

With militarism thus fortified at 
home, Japan has boldly claimed an 
economic and political hegemony 
over China which is in complete dis- 
regard of her former promises in the 
Nine-power treaty. Simultaneously 
she has been pushing forward 
partly disguised military and poli- 
tical steps to effectuate it. She has 
instigated attemp‘s to break away 
some of the Northern provinces of 
China proper and to form in them 
separate autonomous governments. 


She has engineered invasions by 
Manchukuoan troops into Inner 
Mongolia. 


In these steps she has not been 
very successful and has found the 
Chinese resistance to her aggression 
Steadily stiffening. Under the cauti- 
ous but skillful leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek and inspired by the 
dangers which now so clearly con- 
front them, the people of China have 
been making hitherto unprecedented 
progress toward the achievement of 
national unity and administrative 
cooperation, and this fact has not 
escaped the notice of Japan. 


IN FASCIST FOOTSTEPS 
Simultaneously events have been 
occurring in the outside world which 
might well make Japan think her | 
opportunity had arrived for a new 
attack on China. The Fascist dicta- 
tors of Italy and Germany have 
boldly and _ successfuliy carried 
through coups involving in Ethiopia, 
the Rhineland and Spain acts of | 
treaty violation and indefensible ag- 





| one nation whose great and growing 


power lies within reach of Northern 
China and which is feared by Japan, 
there occurred domestic incidents 
which were widely interpreted in 
the outside world as_ evidencing 
grave internal disorders. 


JAPAN’S LATEST STROKE 
Evidently taking advantage of these 
conditions Japan has struck again, 
aiming both at Northern China as 
far as the Yelléw River and also at 
the center of China at Shanghai. No 
excuse worthy of a moment’s consid- 
eration has been given for the at- 
tack. On the contrary, the state- 
ments emanating from Tokyo make 
abundantly clear that there is no 
such excuse. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is denounced as infamous for 
not yielding to Japan’s wishes in 
North China, and the announcement 
is made in the press that the attack 
Will continue until that government 
at Nanking is destroyed. 

The methods of the attack also 
indicate that this is the objective. 
China’s coasts are blockaded and 
her shipping seized and a _ wide- 
spread campaign of bombing the 
civilian Chinese population, hud- 
dled into great defenseless cities and 
remote from any military movement 
or objective, is put into effect. 

These steps make clear a deliberate 
and systematic attempt by Japan by 
a general campaign of terrorism 
practiced upon the civilian popula- 
tion to force the Chinese Govern- 
ment to yield. 

Making all allowances for imper- 
fect information, the general scope 
of what Japan is attempting is 
abundantly clear. We can also fore- 
cast some of the effects which her 
attempt may have upon the outside 
world, including ourselves 


WHAT JAPAN SEEKS 
In generai Japan is trying to take 
control of the development of mod- 


ern China and to twist its form and | 


nature to suit her own aims, both 
political and economic, She is try- 
ing to develop China in a way which 
is the exact opposite of the purpose 
and policy of the Open Door and 


| the Nine-power treaty. Japan makes 











| of the Japanese. 


no secret of this. We do not have 
to guess. We have a perfectly frank 
exposition of her plan in what she 
has already done in Manchukuo and 
North China. 

She does not contemplate 
preservation of China’s territorial 
and administrative integrity.” She 
is actually engaged in carving up 
China’s territory and herself taking 
over China’s administration. 

She does not propose equality of 
commercial opportunity among all 
nations dealing with China. She is 
seeking to monopolize that oppor- 
tunity and has already taken effec- 
tive steps to do so in Manchukuo. 

She is thus trying completely to 
transform China’s own business 
methods and character and culture 
and to dominate them to her own 
national ends. Furthermore, she is 
not seeking to do this by persuasion 
or education or other peaceful 


| means,, but by force and terrorism 


of the most brutal and barbarous 
kind. 


AS A COLONIZER 

Japan is not a good colonizer even 
of backward races. Her colonizing 
methods have been recently de- 
scribed by an able student of the 
Far East: 

“What capacity she possesses for 
construction is counterbalanced by a 
lack in the intangibles of ruling. 
Her notorious psychological defici- 
encies have never been more con- 
spicuous. ... Not only are the in- 
habitants of Manchukuo unrecon- 
ciled; they are hostile, unrecon- 
structedly hostile. ... Japan has 
not the capacity to win loyalty by 
sharing benefits and rewards... . 
The Japanese can command, but 
they cannot cooperate.” . . “The 
Price of Japanese Imperialism,” by 
Nathaniel Pfeffer, in Foreign Af- 
fairs, October, 1937. 

She has not even the financial re- 
sources which are notoriously neces- 
sary for colonial exploitation. Her 
efforts in Manchukuo have already 
strained her own national resources 


to the uttermost. 


FINANCES AT AN EBB 

Before she made the present at- 
tack, her unstable economic con- 
dition was known to all students. 


Her credit was impaired, her cur- | 


rency in jeopardly and her foreign 
trade, upon which she was de- 
pendent for the necessary exchange 
to carry on her imports, has been 
curtailed by drastic restrictions. 

The conditions of her industrial 
workers have been becoming pro- 
gressively more difficult. Real wages 
in Japan are nearly 20 per cent be- 
low 1931, while the cost of living 
has risen by 25 per cent. 

In short, this headstrong little na- 


| tion, herself on the verge of bank- 
| ruptey from the efforts of her pre- 


vious adventure in Manchukuo, is 
seeking to recoup herself by a brutal! 
attempt to conquer and exploit a 
population over four times her size 
and composed of men who are in- 
dividually as brave and tenacious as 
her own people and who are at least 
their equals in mentality and civili- 
zation. 


DANGER TO OTHER NATIONS 

In such a situation what is the 
forecast for us and the rest of the 
world? Japan probably cannot suc- 


| ceed in permanently dominating the 


whole or even a major portion of 
China. But she may temporarily oc- 
cupy large portions of China and 
temporarily force into her armies 
large masses of the good fighting 
power of the Chinese to use in mak- 
ing trouble elsewhere in the world. 


And certainly she can disastrously | 


embarrass and retard the efforts 
which China has been making for 
development in her own peaceful, 
commercial way. 

Japan can thus cause immense 
loss to all nations commercially in- 
terested in China, and for a time 
she may make herself a stronger 
military power than she is at pres- 
ent, with the result of causing great 
apprehension and danger in the area 
of the North Pacific. 

For a considerable time, if Japan 
is able to proceed in her own way, 
there will be a great storm center 
in Northeastern Asia, with grave 
possible threats and disturbances to 
us and our own interests. For our 
Pacific States already occupy ring- 
side seats at this battle. 

Such, in brief, is the situation 
across the Pacific which confronts 
our nation. It is one of those acute 
international crises which force the 
people of this nation to think hard 
and clearly on subjects which they 
are not accustomed to deal with in 
normal times. 


AMERICA’S DILEMMA 

Our American people are aroused 
and angry at the callous brutality 
There is ap- 
parently no difference of opinion in 


“the 











| men of Asia themselves. 
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their minds as to the merits of the 
controversy. Their abhorrence of 
injustice and oppression causes them 
immediately and universally to sym- 
pathize with China, but they do not 
see how anything can be done about 
it. They seem to be getting steadily 
more angry without knowing 
whether there is any proper outlet 
for their indignation. 

No one knows better than I the 
difficulties which confront our Gov- 
ernment in such a situation. No one 
has a keener desire than I to avoid 
making more difficult the position of 
my successor in the State Depart- 
ment, for whom I have the greatest 
respect. 

But in every cemocratic nation 
the task of those entrugted with 
guiding its course in such a crisis 
will be made easier or harder ac- 


| cordingly as the attitude of the pub- 


lic is intelligent and far-sighted or 
the reverse. 

I therefore conceive it to be a time 
when every effort should be made by 
citizens to contribute to the general 
discussion which is taking place in 
such a way as to help the under- 
Standing of his fellows to the end 
that it may be intelligent and far- 
sighted. 

It is with this cbject that I ven- 
ture these reflections upon the sub- 
ject. 


realm of generalities. 
best for the Government itself to 
propose specific measures without 
being hampered by specific proposals 
from the public. 


NOT ARMED INTERVENTION 

In the first place, let me make it 
perfectly clear that, in my opinion, 
this is not a case where there should 
be any thought of America sending 
armies to participate in a strife that 
is going on in Asia. Not only is such 
a course probably militarily impos- 
sible; not only would it be abhor- 
rent to our people, but to attempt 
it would do much more harm than 
good. 

The future character of the civ- 
ilization of Asia must be determined, 
whether peacefully or by war, by the 
If China is 
to be saved from domination by 
force, it must be saved by the cour- 
age and sacrifice of armed Chinese 
men. The problem of the preser- 
vation of China’s peaceful civiliza- 
tion cannot be solved by the armed 
intervention of the Occident. 

But that is very far from saying 
that the only alternative is in action 
or a passive and shameful acquies- 
cence in the wrong that is now 
being done. 

The lamentable fact is that today 
the aggression of Japan is being ac- 
tively assisted by the efforts of men 
of our own nation and men of the 
other great democracy in the world 
—the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

It is not only being actively as- 
sisted, but our assistance is so ef- 
fective and predominant that with- 
out it even today the aggression 
would in all probability be promptly 
checked and cease. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 
Let me explain this and make it 
absolutely clear. Japan’s position as 
a war-making nation is far from 
being self-contained. She is peculi- 
arly dependent upon the outside 
world for her ability to attack China 


While she has ample facilities for | 


manufacturing weapons of all kinds 


She is extraordinarily lacking in the | 


raw materials with which to carry 
on such manufactures. In that re- 
spect she is extremely vulnerable. 
She has no supplies of oil worthy of 
the name. She has no Supplies of 
rubber whatever. She has very little 
iron ore—about one-seventh of what 


she uses even in peace times, and 


she has almost no cotton 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 

A further peculiarity of Japan’s 
economic condition, is that she pur- 
chases her supplies of these vitally 


essential commodities from a very | 


few nations, and by far the principal 
Sellers are Great Britain and our- 
selves. During the eighteen months 
prior to June, 1936, she purchase] 
75 per cent of her oil from us, and 
one-half of her importations of iron 
ore and scrap iron also came from 
us. During the same period over 
80 per cent of her imports of raw cot- 
ton came from the United States 
and British India and the principal 
Supplies of her rubber came from 
the British Straits Settlements. 
Again, in Japan’s present totter- 
ing financial condition she is able 
to make these purchases of raw ma- 
terial for her guns and ammunition 
only by selling enough of her own 





In them I shall continue to | 
remain as far as possible in the | 
It is usually | 


eign exchange to pay for her pur- 
chases. 


THE SILK EXPORTS 

One of these principal Japanese 
exports is raw silk. This is one of 
the most generally distributed crops 
of the Japanese Empire, the produc- 
tion of raw silk taking place in 
virtually every peasant home and 
farm. 

Of that crop the United States in 
1935 purchased 85 per cent and in 
the first six months of 1936, 81 per 
cent; with Great Britain taking 
nearly all the rest. With the foreign 
exchange thus obtained Japan is 
purchasing from us, as I have said 
above, the raw materials for her 
guns. ‘ 


PLIGHT OF THE CHINESE 

It is not necessary to go further 
into the picture. Today hundreds 
of thousands of brave Chinamen are 
fighting a desperate and hopeless 
battle. The press reports teem with 
evidences of their desperate valor 
and heroic self-sacrifice. But modern 
war is a matter of machinery and 
munitions. These brave men are 
virtually armed only with the rifles 
and machine guns which they carry. 
Even their supply of cartridges for 
these weapons is pitifully inade- 
quate. Their artillery is woefully in- 
sufficient; their planes merely a 
fraction in number of the planes of 
their opponents, and they have no 
tanks. 

Day after day there is being rain- 
ed upon them bombs from an un- 
obstructed hostile air force and 
shells from an overwhelming mass 
of artillery, while their lines are 
being pierced at intervals by tanks, 
which they have no means of stop- 
ping. Yet they have made a resist- 
ance so far which has won the ad- 
miration of the world. The odds 
against which they are fighting are 
being made possible by us. 


CHINA’S CHIEF NEED 

SoIsay that the first glaring fact 
which stares us in the face in our 
analysis of the situation is that 
China’s principal need is not that 
something should be done by out- 
side nations to help her, but that 
outside nations should cease help- 
ing her enemy. 

Given a situation in which the 
supply of munitions was only some- 
what less unequal, China’s bravery 
has already shown that Japan’s 
task would be hopeless. 

In the light of these facts, the 
first question that I should ask of 
the American and British people is: 
Does the safety of the American 
nation and the safety of the Brit- 
ish Empire require that we go on 
helping Japan to exterminate, by the 
methods she is daily employing, the 
gallant Chinese soldiers with which 
she is confronted—tnot to speak of 
the civilian Chinese population that 
she is engaged in terrorizing? 

Is the condition of our states- 
manship so pitifully inadequate that 
we cannot devise the simple means 
of international cooperation which 
would stop our participation in this 
slaughter? 

I for one do not think so. I believe 
it can be done and done effectively 
without serious danger to us. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE? 

The second great fact which the 
present situation brings out is the 
deep-seated error which has pere 
vaded recent American thinking on 
international matters. I have heard 
Theodore Roosevelt say that he put 
peace above everything except right- 
eousness. 

Where the two came into conflict 
he supported righteousness. In our 
recent efforts to avoid war we have 
reversed this principle and are try- 
ing to put peace above righteous- 
ness. 

We have thereby gone far toward 
killing the influence of our country 
in the progress of the world. At 
the same time, instead of protecting, 
we have endangered our own peace. 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 

Our recent neutrality legislation 
attempts to impose a dead level of 
neutral conduct on the part of our 
Government between right and 
wrong, between an aggressor and its 
victim, between a breaker of the law 
of nations and the nations who are 
endeavoring to uphold the law. 

It won’t work. Such a policy of 
amoral drift by such a safe and 


| powerful nation as our own will only 


set back the hands of progress. It 
will not save us from entanglement, 
It will even make entanglement more 
certain. History has already amply 


shown this last fact. 


RIGHT AND WRONG NOT EQUAL 

As if to teach us the folly of our 
ways, since this legislation was 
adopted, fate has paraded before our 
shocked consciences two instances 
a glaring aggression in Ethiopia and 
the Far East. 

Progress is not made in the world 
by attempting to exclude a consid- 
eration of the difference between 


| right and wrong, nor is it wise legis- 
products to obtain the requisite for- | 


{Continued on Page 18.] 
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TITLE REGISTERED U 


S. PATENT OFFICE 


+ Tide of World Affairs ° 


A Blow at Aggressor’ Nations: 
“Neutrality’ vs. Aid For China 


Newrsguauca « G! 


End of ‘isolation.’ 
vs, sanctions as aid to peace. 


Moral force 


Japanese defiance. 

HE guns and bombing planes of 
Saeene invaders in China were 
answered week by President 
Roosevelt with a moral artillery 
blast, fired from Chicago, that had 


last 


its reverberations all around the 
world. 

On Japan, especially, it had the 
effect of a long-range missile 


that landed with considerabiy 
greater force than Secretary Hull’s 
rejected protests against Japanese 


bombing of thousands of helpless 
civilians in Chinese cities. 
Vigorously the President voiced 


the moral indignation of the United 
States against ruthless aggression. 
In effect he branded Japan a viola- 
tor of the League of Nation’s Cove- 
nant, the Nine-Power Treaty and the 
Kellogg-Briand war outlawry pact. 
He declared it to be the “vital inter- 
est” of this country to see that the 
sanctity of treaties is preserved and 
to join in a “quarantine” of inter- 
national “lawlessness” as a conta- 
gious plague threatening the “very 
foundations of civilization.” (Full 
text of his speech appears on Page 
6.) 


EFFECT HERE AND ABROAD 

At first with surprise, then witha 
burst of approbation, in which was 
mingled some criticism and doubt, 
America and the world received the 
President’s stirring appeal. 

Surprise was occasioned because 
his speech marked such a distinct 
change in tone from his statement 
only a month ago that Americans 
would not be protected if they con- 
tinued to remain in China after 
having been warned to withdraw. 

Applause came from who 
oppose an American attitude of nar- 
row isolationism. They professed to 
see in the President’s speech heart- 
ening signs of a turn toward an 
American policy of world coopera- 
tion, a stand against menacing ag- 
gression and a rallying to the aid of 


those 


China as its victim. 
Criticism came from those who 
claimed to see in the President’s 


phrases a flying in the face of the 
neutrality policy laid down by Con- 
gress which, for the sake of keeping 
America out of war at any cost, 
would make no moral distinction 
between foreign aggressors and their 
victims but would simply insulate 
this country against war dangers by 
cutting off commercial and finan- 
cial intercourse with all belligerents. 

As Mr. Roosevelt's Chicago ad- 
dress made no suggestions as to how 
his newly declared policy would be 
implementea, question marks began 
to pop up. What did he mean by a 
“quarantine” policy? Would he stop 
with merely expressing moral dis- 
approval of Japan’s course? Would 
he cooperate with other nations in 
economic sanctions and_ boycotts 
against Japan? Might such eco- 
nomic pressure lead us toward war, 
despite Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance 
that he would abjure a resort to 
force of arms? 


JAPAN AS AGGRESSOR 

At Washington the day after his 
Chicago speech the point of his ut- 
terances was somewhat sharpened 
by a State Department statement 
branding Japan as an aggressor and 
as a violator of the Nine-Power 
treaty of 1922 and the Kellogg- 
Briand war renunciation pact of 
1928—positions that had been merely 
Strongly implied in the President's 
address. 

Taken together, both official pro- 
nouncements were obviously seen to 
have been timed for their effect on 
action by the League of Nations. 
Effect of statement of the American 
position was to stiffen the terms of 
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a resolution passed by the League 
Assembly inviting all parties to the 
Nine-Power Treaty to join in the 
consultation and conference proce- 
dure provided for by the treaty in 
an attempt to end the strife in the 
Far East. 

It was officially indicated that the 








the aggressor nation. If the con- 
ference shrank from applying eco- 
nomic pressure, it would have to 
limit itself to moral pressure, which 
might or might not have great ef- 
fect on a nation so fully embarked 
on a course of aggression as Japan, 
which now has an army of a half 
million men in China. 


JAPAN STANDS DEFIANT 

At Tokio it was indicated that 
Japan, taking a leaf out of the book 
of Mussolini’s experience, would defy 
attempts to apply economic sanc- 


—Wide 


World 


ROME-BERLIN vs. LONDON-PARIS 
L DUCE (left) and Der Fuehrer (right) have a thing or two in 
common—namely, fascism and an interest in the Spanish civil 


war. 


With warnings from Great Britain and France against con- 
tinued participation of fascist powers in Spain, Premier 


Benito 


Mussolini, in agreement with Fuehrer Adolf Hitler, adds further 
tension to the already heavily-strained European situation by re- 
fusing to withdraw his men from the Spanish insurgent ranks. 





United States would join in that 
conference. Little enthusiasm was 
registered, however, toward sugges- 
tions that the conference be held in 
Washington, where the Nine-Power 
Treaty originated. Britain also was 
reportedly cool toward having it as- 
semble in London. 

At both capitals it appeared evi- 
dent there was aversion toward hav- 
ing the conference go as far as to 
declare economic sanctions against 


tions by making them a signal for 
war on the sanctionists, just as Il 
Duce declared that oil sanctions 
against his Ethiopian adventure 
would be the signal for bombing the 
British fleet. Mussolini’s threat made 
the European sanctionist powers 
back down and let him carry out his 
African conquest. 

Tokio advices were to the effect 
that the Japanese are relying on a 
reluctance of Britain, France or the 


United States or 
powers to ca 
point where they would risk getting 
involved in war. The European sit- 
uation was believed to be too deli- 
cate to permit Britain or France 
getting into a Far Eastern war. And 
vulnerability of the Philippines and 
certain factors were seen as 
potential deterrents to the United 
States going to lengths that would 
lead to American war involvement. 


THE NEUTRALITY DILEMMA 


From a technical standpoint at 


associated 
action to a 


other 





y joint 


other 


least, the new direction of Ameri- 
can Executive policy presented as- 
pects of dilemma, in that 
taken by the President and the State 
Department 
direct clash with the Neutrality Act 
passed by the last session of Con- 


gress. 


positions 


involve apparently a 


The Neutrality Act provides that 
when a state of war is recognized, 
the President immediately must pro- 
claim the Neutrality Law in effect 
and invoke its prescribed embargoes 
on shipments of war materials to 
both belligerents—in this instance, 
to both Japan and China. The Kel- 
logg-Briand pact is a multilateral 
treaty that pledges its signatories to 
refrain from resort to war. By of- 
cially designating Japan as a viola- 
tor of the Kellogg-Briand treaty, 
the State Department has acknowl- 
edged that Japan is engaged in war. 
But the Neutrality Act has not been 
invoked, and from the tenor of the 
President's speech, that is in dia- 
metric disagreement with the phi- 
losophy of the Act, it appears that 
the neutrality machinery designed 
by Congress is not going to be put 
Into operation. 

An easy “out” from the embar- 
rassment of ignoring this statute, 
observers have suggested, might be 
for the President, if he carries out 
the possibility he is reportedly con- 
sidering of calling a special Congress 
session for consideration of 
other matters, to request repeal of 
the Neutrality Act.and thus remove 
statutory restrictions on his freedom 
of action to shape foreign policy. 
But this would raise the question 
whether Congress has changed its 
mind on the subject and would will- 
ingly accede to repeal, 

It is recalled that the Neutrality 
Act was put on the statute books 
last March by overwhelming votes in 
both branches of Congress—63 to 6 
in the Senate and 377 to 13 in the 
House. That, of course, however 
was before the concrete contingen- 
cies that now have arisen in the 


soon 


[Continued on Page 18.] 
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A Job for Giants 


The Colorado River Aqueduct 


This is a story of water. Of how the thirteen cities of the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California will soon be bring- 
ing to their myriad homes, their thriving industries, their rich 
agriculture, the snow-born surplus of the distant Colorado River 
@ The details and problems of this undertaking stagger the lay 
mind. A billion gallons of water will be drawn daily from the 
river near Parker, Arizona; lifted 1,617 feet by the largest pumps 
ever made; carried across deserts and mountains by 242 miles of 
mainline tunnels, canals, conduits and siphons; distributed to 
consumers by 172 more miles of reservoirs, tunnels and pipe lines 
@ Consider the preliminary years of research and survey; the con- 
struction of power transmission lines and a heavy-duty highway; 
the housing and supply of thousands of workmen in a bleak wil- 
derness. Visualize the excavation of incredible quantities of earth 
and rock, the pouring of 5,000,000 cubic yards of concrete. Picture 
the assembly from the four corners of the country — possible only 
by railroad —of heavy and cumbersome machinery, of such single 
items of material as 283,000 tons of steel and 30,000,000 bags of 
cement @ Started in 1932, the Colorado River Aqueduct was 64% 
complete on July 1, 1937; had cost $138,550,000. It is a job for e 
giants, and the Santa Fe joins all America in high tribute to the 
vision, the indomitable courage, and the supreme engineering 
skill of its builders. 


A deep desert cut 


Specially designed machines unload 
steel pipe from flat cars 


es 


@ The Santa Fe has heen closely identified with the construction of the 
Colorado River Aqueduct. We have brought to it tens of thousands of 
carloads of those infinitely varied supplies essential to so vast a project— 
petroleum products, copper wire, aluminum cable; machinery, steel, explo 
sives; pipe and sand and cement ® Among our interesting problems has 
been the delivery of huge transformers, standing 17 feet above the rail and 
weighing from 28 to 52 tons each. 













Santa Fe unloads a 28-ton transformer 
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CARTOONISTS VIEWED THE BLACK SPEECH 





HOW THE NATIONS 





Address Failed to Please 
Nine Out of Ten Editors 


The radio address by Associate Justice Hugo L. 
Black of the United States Supreme Court, ex- 
plaining to the country that he had been a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan but resigned from that 
organization, is not a sufficient defense, in the 
judgment of 91 per cent of newspaper editorial 
comment examined by members of The United 
States News staff, who every week read and digest 
a vast amount of press opinion. His repudiation 
of racial and religious prejudice is acceptable to 9 
per cent of the editors. 


A 


Against the new court member it is charged that 
the policies of the Klan to which he subscribed 
in taking membership disqualify him for member- 
It is held against him particu- 


ship on the court. 
larly that he remained silent while fellow members 
of the United States Senate were discussing his 
relations with the order. 

Many editorials raise the point that if his senti- 
ments differ from those of the Klan, his action in 
becoming a member showed a lack of sincerity. 

The duties of a member of the court in caring 
for the interests of all the people of the country, 
it is maintained, are inconsistent with the oath 
that binds the Klan member to a course of preju- 
dice toward a certain proportion of the citizenship. 

Comments elsewhere on this page are typical of 
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Ma contrasting viewpoints. 
— —— — . “” 4 
— —- « (See “Question of the Week,” page 4, for views 
A “FIRESIDE CHAT” of Catholic, Jewish and Negro editors.) “A BANNER WITH A STRANGE DEVICE” 
Cartoonist Hungerford for the Pitisburgh Post-Gazette. Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post. 








“Judge Black's Speech” 


From the Topeka (Kans.) Capital 


The radio address of Justice Black is a 
frank statement so far as his connection with 
the Ku Klux Klan is concerned. ... He makes 
the statement that any movement or action 
of any group that threatens to bring about a 
result “inconsistent with the constitutional 
safeguard to complete liberty of religious be- 
lief, is a menace to freedom.” 

That is as strong a statement as could be 
asked by any fair-minded opponent of the . 
Ku Klux Klan. The statement must be taken 
as sincere until some action of Justice Black 
as a member of the highest court causes a 
doubt of its honesty. 

It is also true, however, that the Klan was 
just the kind of menace mentioned by the 
justice, and in view of his present utterance 
one wonders why he ever joined the order. 
However, it must be said in fairness that a 
j great many office-seekers did join the Ku 
Klux Klan for political purposes. 


“I Did Join the Klan’ 


From the New York Sun 


Beside these five words the remainder of 
Hugo L. Black’s radio speech dwindles into 
insignificance. “| did join the Klan” answers 
at last the question which the whole country, 
fearing what the answer must be, has been 
asking for weeks. It is the question which 
the President of the United States might and 
should have asked before he made his first ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The preamble to Black’s confession was a 
mess of factitiousness and inconsistency. 
The Bill of Rights was praised by a man who, 
as Senator, trampled upon the article of the 
Bill which provides that the people shall be 
secure against unreasonable searches and 
seizures. The Constitutional safeguard of 
religious belief was praised by a man who, by 
his own admission a few minutes later, joined 
a secret organization aimed at the injury of 
men and women for their religious beliefs. 
Fanning the flames of prejudice was deplored 
by a man who notoriously fanned them in his 
own campaign for office 
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Curloonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin, 
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out THE WHOLE Hugo Black, the new Supreme Court Justice, has 
RIN THE FIRST made his radio speech—and the facts remain ex- 
actly as revealed by the Post-Gazette and re- 
printed by hundreds of other newspapers which . J 
told the people of the United States of Mr. Black’s ae 2 $ 






















association with the Ku Klux Klan, and which pro- a lu * 
duced the evidence which the Justice does not and 4 ‘ gx AF 
cannot deny. vgustic® ae /: 7 + 

In his speech, which is a confession, he still ai: ey ™~ 
leaves a number of matters which he has not aa mesGsRo Suietany 
cleared up. He does not explain why his resigna- "eR ge an 
tion was never acted upon officially. He admits . f > Ee 
that later he was given a life membership card XY" wee lewis 
ifter the Klan had given him the nomination for the aX aE ei , “AW CLERK 
United States Senate, which in Alabama is equiva- ow “Ber f ; 
ient to an election. He says he did not use the Aig 5 f. 
card or keep it, and intimates he did not take the \ 7" a ff: , 
action seriously. How, then, does he explain the Pigg be! 
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fact that in accepting the life membership card : > ee 
in that memorable meeting of the Klan in Birming- = 
ham, following his nomination, Hugo Black said: 
“| thank you, friends, from the bottom of my “ ee 
heart ... | realize that | was elected by men who : - ‘ 
believe in the principles that | have sought to ad- mg 
vocate and which are the principles of this organi- a 
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There is no disposition on the part of the Post- ry 
Gazette to be vindictive. If Justice Black since 
that day when he became a life member of the "08 (AR Caan eee f -* 
Klan has put out of his heart and mind the ideas Tee ae 
and ideals of that organization, the people of 
America will be glad to know it. 
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Caring For Unemployed Workers: 
Crucial Problem For Lar 
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City relief costs. Business 
problems and planning. A 


tri-State water pact. 





HE Government decision to call 

upon States and 
sume a larger proportion of the duty 
of caring for unemployed workers 
places before them, especially the 
larger cities, this problem: Where 
to find the money? 

Forced to fit this extra expendi- 
ture into their budgets to contribute 
their share to PWA projects and to 
provide further for direct relief, 
American cities face the task of ob- 
taining sufficient revenue for pres- 
ent and future needs. 

Representatives of 7,000 cities as- 
sociated in municipal leagues of 40 
States will discuss this problem 
when the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation meets in Chicago this week, 
Oct. 13-15. 

Current attempt of Chicago to re- 
duce relief rolls is cited as typical 
of the general situation. Anticipat- 
ing exhaustion of relief funds by No- 
vember, Chicago must find jobs for 
a large proportion of the 35,000 per- 
sons dropped from WPA pay rolls in 
the State, or cut down relief aid. 


MAGNITUDE OF PHE TASK 
“Congressional approval of the 
WPA appropriation for 1938 assures 
some kind of opportunity to put 
people to work on municipal proj- 
ects,” points out Clifford W. Ham, 
executive director of the A. M. A., 
“but to do so, the cities must con- 
tribute material and equipment 
costs. Federal officials anticipate a 
smaller program than in previous 
years, which means that some cities 
may find more of their unemployed 
returmed to direct relief. Opera- 
tion of unemployment compensa- 
tion and other Social Security bene- 
fits not in full force for two more 
years, local revenue, supplemented 
with State aid in some cases, must 
care for the rest. 

“While there is no way of deter- 


cities to as- 


mining the relief rolls next year, | 


WPA employment for the latter half 


of 1,730,000, under the recent Con- 
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—Wide World 


“CONVICT-CODDLING” 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, tells 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Police Chiefs that “silly, sen- 
timental parole boards” have been a 
reason for a number of deaths among 
law enforcement agencies. He called 
for an end to abuses in the parole 
system. 





/ gressional appropriation, as against 


a recent estimate that the country 
may have a permanent relief load 
passing two million.” 


HOW RELIEF COSTS GREW 

States and localities have in- 
creased their expenditures for re- 
lief work and direct 
they are nearly 400 per cent of what 
they were four years ago. Cities 
themselves are putting up from 10 
to 12 times as much for all relief 
purposes as in 1929. 

Some cities are firm believers in 
the solution of relief “at home.” 
Cincinnati is trying the experiment 
of turning relief over to a citizen 
group who make an intensive ef- 
fort to get jobs for those long un- 
employed. Chicago is considering 
that plan. To take care of its re- 
lief burden, New Orleans has a 2 
per cent luxury tax which produces 
a million dollars, an amusement tax 


| producing $100,000, and a gasoline 
of 1938 must stand at a maximum | 


tax used partly to finance relief. 
New York is still using a municipal 


ge Cities 


| but 





| improvement and maintenance of 


| 
| 


relief until | 


| 
| 


| other 


| bulk of welfare and relief, with ad- 


| conference of the International City 
| Managers’ Association in New Or- 


| 462 
|} and Canada, as well as other mu- 


} nicipal officials, have been invited 


|} ence will take up these problems: 


News Of the Siavas 


Sales tax for the purpose. 

State legislatures in several in- 
Stances this year authorized their 
cities by emergency legislation to 
float bond issues to finance relief; 
some of the cities, already 
trussed with debt, would rather see 
means of support. Their 
finance officials say they would pre- 
fer that the States develop new 
sources of revenue to finance the 


ministration only left to cities and 
towns. 
x * * 
MUNICIPAL BUSINESS 
OBLEMS of city business will be 
discussed at the 24th annual 


leans Oct. 18-21. Managers of the 
cities under council-manager 
government in the United States 


to attend the conference. 
General sessions of the confer- 


Management, including 
financing the 


Utility 
taxicab regulation; 


municipal airports; municipal re- 
sponsibility for rural electrification, 
and methods of charging for utility 
services outside the city limits. 
Personnel Administration,  in- 
cluding formulation of a municipal 
labor policy; training of apprentices 
for Government; setting up a pen- 
sion system for public employes. 
x*e 


GRANTS TO STATES 
PPROVAL of Federal grants total- 
ing $10,368,162.21 for public as- 
sistance, and of a new plan for aid to 
dependent children in Missouri, was 
announced by the Social Security 
Board, Oct. 6. The grants go to ten 
States—Colorado, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Maryiand, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah— 
and to Alaska. 

Missouri’s plan for aid to depend- 
ent children, which went into effect 
as of Oct. 1, is based on recent State 
legislation reorganizing the State’s 
welfare program under a State So- 
cial Security commission 

With the addition of Missouri, 38 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii are now taking part in the 
program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren under the Social Security Act. 
For aid to the blind, 37 State plans 
have been approved and for old-age 
assistance, 50, including those of 47 
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HAD 19 AUTOS 


MOBILOIL WAS THE ONLY OIL... AND 
IT’S THE WORLD’S FAVORITE OIL TODAY! 


SEE THAT LONESOME little ‘‘auto”...among all those 
hansom cabs? In those days, New York didn’t have 
manycars. --but probably all of them used Mobiloil! 
Today, Mobiloil is the world’s largest-selling oil! 
71 years of refining experience makes it the finest 
oil you can buy. Use Mobiloil...and save money! 





EASTER PARADE, 
FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.C. 
WHEN CARS (See Circle) 
WERE SCARCE! 
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States, the District cf Columbia, Ha- 
wail, and Alaska 

With all but one of the States now 
participating in the public-assistance 
program, estimates for October in- 
dicate that approximately 1,996,200 














of the needy are receiving cash al- 
lowances for combined Federal, 
State, and local funds. Of this total 
about 1,469,700 are old people, 39,- 
000 are blind and 487,500 are de- 
pendent children. 
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1, Federal Trade Commission 
2. National Labor Relations 
ing the Wagner Act 
3. Internal Revenue Bureau 
Capital Stock Tax 


Air Mail Act of 1934 
Bankruptcy Act 21 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935 , 


ORGANIZED 


The volume puts in one convenient place the 
rulings and regulations of all 
these government bureaus and departments. 


This is the first time these rulings have ever 
been assembled in a single volume. 
umes will be issued every six months. 


THOROUGHLY INDEXED 


A summary table of contents which lists 
the executive agencies and the subject on 
which they have issued regulations. 

A table of statutes and names the agencies 
construing and applying these statutes. 
table is broken down by sections and para- 
graphs of the law. This enables the reader 
to quickly find list of rulings on any par- 
ticular act or section of act. 

A topical index of 70 pages, thus making 
easily available all of the important regula- 
tions and rulings of the first six months of 


In most instances the rules and regulations 
have been digested so that it is not necessary to 
read several pages in order to find the essential 
part of the particular rule 

The user is saved valuable time as the book 


The price of this volume is $12.50. 
Send in your order at once. 
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® FATHER, three grown sons 
large house! All the males go to 
work at the same time. In the 
single bathroom they must all 


and a daughter in a not-too- 
~ 


shave. Imagine the fussing, the 
confusion and the irritations that 
spoil a breakfast and ruin the day. 

Then came the Schick Shaver 
—four of them, in fact. And now 
the boys shave in their bedrooms 
and a grateful mother writes an 
enthusiastic letter praising the 
Schick Shaver and adding: “‘It’s 
given us an extra bathroom.” 

THE JOY OF 
““SHAVING ANYWHERE” 

You can sit in a comfortable arm- 
chair and shave with a Schick. 
You do not need alight 
or a mirror. If you 
wear glasses, you can 
leave them on with no 


This 572-page volume gives you: 


The Agencies Cov 


Board administer- 


Excess-Profits Tax 11. 
Excise Taxes 12. 
Gift Tax 13 
Income Tax : 
Liquor Taxes 14. 
Social Security Act Taxes 15 
Stamp Taxes 
Unjust Enrichment Tax 16. 
4. Social Security Board 17. 
5. Federal Reserve Board 
Federal Reserve Act 18. 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 19 
6. Interstate Commerce Commission 20 


7. Home Owners Loan Corporation 22. 
8. Board of Tax Appeals 23. 
Estate Tax 24. 
Gift Tax 
Income Tax 25. 


Similar vol- 


This 


Revenue, which were 
These regulations—given in full texrt—relate 
to employee’s tax, employer’s tax under the 
Social Security Act. 


ered: 
9. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


10. Securities and Exchange Commission 


















$15 


AC and DC 


Wert W 
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fear of splashed lenses, for you 
use neither soap nor water with 
the Schick Shaver. 
a day if you wish, for the action 


Shave twice 


of the Schick is so gentle you 
could shave ten times a day with- 
out hurting yourself. 


There are no blades in the 
Schick Shaver — no sharp edges 
to cut you— no moving part can 
touch the skin so that shaving 
becomes a real joy instead of a 
dreaded nuisance. 

ASK AN 
AUTHORIZED DEALER 
A Schick dealer will show you the 
Shaver, explain how simply you 
can learn to shave quickly and 
closely and also shave in the most 
economical way possible. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC, 
Stamford, Conn, Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canadat 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETATIONS” 


a 


Reporting the important rulings and regulations of 
the administrative agencies of the Federal Government 


Selected rulings and regulations of all the Executive Departments, Boards and Commissions of 
the Federal Government and their officers and counsel, for the period January 1 to June 30, 1937, 
inclusive, gathered in one handy, well-indexed volume. 


Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 


Securities Act of 1933 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 


Comptroller General 
Agriculture Department 
Commerce Department 
Farm Credit Administration 


. Federal Alcohol Administration 
Federal Communications Commission 


Federal Power Commission 
Federal Power Act 


Interior Department 


9. Labor Department 
National Bituminous Coal Commission 


State Department 
Treasury Department 


United States Maritime Commission 


Executive orders of the President. 
Attorney General 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


serves not merely as a reference work on all im- 
portant rulings of the government but is an in- 
dex to further research in any special field of 
administrative law. 


FULL TEXT OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


In addition to the material for 
months of 1937, there is included: 


the first six 


Regulations 91 of the Bureau of Internal 


issued during 


1936. 


Regulations 90 of the Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, issued during 1936—given in full 
text—relating to excise tax on employers un- 
der the Social Security Act. 


Revised general regulations under the Se- 


curities Act of 1933—in full tect. 
All the general regulations as amended un- 
der the Public Utility Holding Company Act 


of 1935, as amended to June 30, 1937—in fuli 


printed. 


THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF 


2203 M Street, N. W. 
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text. 

These regulations were printed because of the 
demand in a bound volume for these regulations 
which are being constantly referred to by both 
lawyers and laymen in the business world. 


Only a limited number of copies were 


FAIRS, INC. 


Washington, re, < 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


Rail Wage Agreement 


2. Problem of Federal Courts 


3. Constitutional Amendments 


GREEMENT between tne railroads and the five 
A operating brotherhoods of rail employes, upon 
~hedule adding 35 million dollars to the 
of the carriers, is styled by 55 per cent of 
newspapers as a triumph of media- 


a wage 
expenses 
commenting 
tion 

But in the judgment of 45 per cent, the carriers 
can not bear the increased cost except by an in- 
crease of freight rates that may turn business 
away and thus reduce revenues even more. 

The agreement was reached under the media- 
tion law as was similar action covering the non- 
operative employes, and the result leads most 
commentators to argue that the law might well 
serve as a model to govern wage disputes in other 
nation-wide industries. It is pointed out that the 
rail workers were awarded only one-third of what 
they demanded; said to show that under 
such mediation both sides receive full 
consideration. 

It is generally agreed that the cost of the in- 
creased wage will be borne by the consuming pub- 
lic, but many editors balance that against the 
losses that would be suffered if the threatened 
strike had been called, 


this is 


methods 





Need of More Federal Judges 


4 apparently is unanimous judgment of the 

press that Chief Justice Hughes, in making the 
report of recommendations of the Federal Judicial 
Conference on the need of more judges in the lower 


the 





enue year 
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p in Newark 


No Kidd’n! 


Evening News. 





Federal courts, did not offer any encouragement for 
court packing in the Supreme tribunal. 

he Judicial Conference is composed of the Chief 
Justice and the ten senior Circuit Court Judges. 
Their recommendation is for 12 additional district 
judges and four judges of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Comment on the subject shows a belief that the 
courts as a whole are serving efficientiy and that 
in general the dockets are up to date. 

It is recalled that recommendations made a year 
ago by the same conference for additional judicial 
personnel have been ignored. 





The Child Labor Amendment 


ULING by the Kentucky Court of Appeals that 

approval by State of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment was void, because the State had previ- 
ously rejected the amendment, is in accordance with 
the judgment of 80 per cent of national press com- 
ment. The ruling is felt by 20 per cent of the 
commenting press to go too far, when applied to 
all of the States. 

The general argument on the subject emphasizes 
the belief that in proposing amendments to the 
Constitution it should be the duty of Congress to 
set a limit within which ratification must be com- 
pleted. 

The Child Labor Amendment has been pending 
before the States for a dozen years and more, 

An opinion given by a committe of 
can Bar Association in 1934, that no more time 
should be allowed for ratification of this meas- 
ure, is shown to agree with the Kentucky court. 


the Ameri- 
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AMERICA'S PEACE POLICY: VIEWS OF THE EDITORS 


Mecesgiatc) « 0 + 


RESIDENT Roosevelt's Chicago address, 
embodying what is described by many edi- 
tors as a “new foreign policy” and advocating 
concerted action by law-abiding nations to up- 
hold the sanctity of treaties, is styled by many 
press commentators as “Wilsonian” in its ap- 
peal to the country. 


Approval of his denunciation of treaty-break- 
ing nations is voiced by 60 per cent of the news- 
papers commenting, although many of these 
temper their approval with the hope that the 
country will not be led into war. The minority 
argue in the main against the country being led 
into any peace crusade, recalling the futility of 
American aims in the World War. 


“We are certain to be 


HAILED AS MERITED ‘ 
affected, deeply and di- 


REBUKE TO NATIONS 
rectly, by the 
THAT IGNORE PEACE stability of other nations 


, and their ability to live at peace with one an- 
other,” comments the New York Times. But 
what the President means concretely by a policy 
of ‘concerted action’, whether he intends to pro- 
pose a specific plan of action or whether he 
chose to use his Chicago speech for a statement 
of general principles and a well-deserved re- 
buke to the law-breaking nations, are questions 
which the President himself, and the course 
of events, must clarify. At least it can be said 
that an eloquent voice has expressed the deep 
moral indignation which is felt in this country 
against policies of ruthlessness and conquest.” 


internal 


As to the place of the United States in the 
.international scene, the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 
offers the judgment: 

“We are not bound under the terms of the 
Nine-Power Treaty to do more than exchange 
information with the signatories with reference 
to any situation that may develop affecting 
China, but the more formal consultations would 
be in the spirit of the treaty even though they 
might go beyond the letter. 

“The declaration that ‘there can be no sta- 
bility or peace either within nations or between 
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nations except under laws and moral standards 
adhered to by all’ epitomizes the official Ameri- 
can creed as it has been repeatedly stated.” 


Observing that “the 
mantle of Wilson lay on 
WILL NOT “a the shoulders of Roose- 
STAMPEDED velt as he spoke in Chi- 


the Boston Herald (Rep.) asserts: 


‘AMERICANS 


cago,” 
“His speech was vibrant with the same ideal- 
istic conceptions of world order and unity as in- 
spired the father of the League of Nations. 
Many of his phrases had the same exalting ap- 
peal to the national conscience which carried 
America into the war which was to end war. 
“It may be true that ‘the very foundations of 
civilization are seriously threatened.’ But this 
time Americans will not be stampeded into go- 
ing 3,000 miles across water to save them. 
“Crusade if you must, but for the sake of sev- 


eral millions of American mothers confine your 


crusading to the continental limits of America!” 
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‘ RESULTING IN WAR 


“In any effort that does not involve the United 
States in active hostilities or commit us to a 
dangerous course of action,” advises the Los 
Angeles Times (Rep.), “public opinion in this 
country will heartily support the President.” 


“The President has re- 
adopted the foreign pol- 
of Woodrow Wil- 
son,’ declares the Chi- 
cago Tribune (Rep.), “the policy which brought 
the United States first into armed conflict with 
Mexico and then into the World War, the pol- 
icy which was overwhelmingly rejected by the 
American people after the war.” 

“The President took a step forward in rebuild- 
ing international morality and respect for laws 
says the Syracuse Post-Standard 
(Ind.). The Omaha World-Herald (Ind.) 
feels that it was “Franklin D. Roosevelt at his 
The Galveston News (Dem.), 
“he completely disowned the 


STYLED A RENEWAL 
OF FOREIGN POLICY 


and treaties,” 


superb best.” 
comments that 
neutrality policy.” 

“The address,” 
Democrat (Rep.), 
the profound horror of the American people at 
the unspeakable crimes that are being commit- 
ted by ruthless governments against relatively 
helpless people, in defiance of all principles of 
law, all principles of justice and all principles of 
humanity; governments which break solemn 
treaties with immunity and that act on the 
vicious theory that might, however wicked in 
its application, makes right.” 


says the St. Louis Globe- 


“expresses, we are convinced, 


concludes the 
“which Ameri- 


“It is a wholesome declaration,” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
cans all parties hail approval. 
Leaders abroad cannot fail to be impressed with 
the Rooseveltian earnestness and the determina- 
tion that lies back of it to keep America tightly 
moored to her traditions of peace. 


of will with 


“Nor will they be likely to overlook his sug- 
gestion for a union of decency against the ag- 
gressors who have no respect for treaties or con- 
sideration for the rules of humanity. 

“Many will hope, after reading the President's 
Chicago address, that he follows it promptly 
with some action.” 
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LETTERS OF 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited, 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 


Sir 


Better Judge Than Kluxer 
:—From 
Black's radio speech and Congress ac- 


my 


try 
the 


are 


human race. ... 


observation of Judge 


velt must surely 


twin scourges in the 
A President as 
familiar with history as Franklin Roose- 
recognize the ominous 


history of preted by the Court, 

trary to their wishes 

Story City, Iowa. LISTER FARSUND. 
x * * 


appears to be con- 





have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 


Blames the Politicians 

Sir:—There is only one thing wrong 
with this country: politics and politi- 
cians. All of our troubles lead back to 
politicians—even the Al Capones. Poli- 
tics is hypocrisy. Politics brings us high 
taxes and the poorest business brains 
in the country. Who in their right 














senses would hire the average politician? 
Still they holler for Government owncr- 
ship, etc. ... Who in the entire Admin- 
istration ‘except Jesse Jones) is a real 
business man, or a man of good and 
calm judgment? When you think of it, 
it is awful! What has Roosevelt ever 
done in his entire life that would lead 
him to think he has the ability to run 
any business? H. W. PAINTER. 


San Marino, Calif. 
* * * 


Faults of the Fault-Finders 

Sir:—All the knocks given our Presi- 
dent are a boost. Fault-finders should 
know if they were in most other coun- 
tries they would be shot at sunrise. How 
can anyone feel justified in fault-finding 
about a President elected by so great a 
majority and backed by so large a num- 
ber of our best and greatest men of 
Congress? The hardest kickers are the 
most ignorant and would blunder a 
thousand times more themselves. 

GEORGE F. OSTRANDER. 
Crown Point, Ind. 
x* re 


Judges Should be Unprejudiced 
Sir:—Your editorial on Mr. Black and 
the K. K. K. was certainly to the point 
and I liked it. The Klan is opposed to 
religious freedom. Mr. Black is not a 
fit person to sit on the Supreme Court. 
Such a man would not be accepted on a 
jury in a case involving religious free- 
dom, and could he be a fair and 
unprejudiced judge? 
Pearl City, Il. WILLIAM KLONTZ. 


how 





tivities, without passing judgment on his 
eligibility, I think he will make a much 
better judge than a Kluxer. This com- 
motion certainly was of great impor- 
tance to the nation, because it thwarted 
the present Court question indefinitely, 
or at least beyond the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. H. N. 
Wilmington, Del. 
= @& 


Fed Up on Courage and Character 

Sir:—The masses in general have the 
deep-seated conviction that the Supreme 
Court has always been “packed” against 
them, and are therefore sympathetic to- 
ward “repacking’”’ by the President, or 
anybody. If Republicans and bolting 
Democrats expect ever to get anywhere 
with their propaganda, they will have 
to convince the public that, if given the 
opportunity, they would accomplish the 
very reforms proposed by President 
Roosevelt—by some method. This they 
have not done and are therefore court- 
ing failure. 

As for the Kluxer, Hugo Black, it has 
been pointed out that even though he 
is not a Kluxer at heart ‘if he is not) 
that very fact would convict him of in- 
Stability of character, he having chosen 
to play politics with the Ku Klux Klan 
at a time when it took “courage” to 
oppose them. 

But that won't stand up, either. The 
masses of the people have come to regard 
all aspirants to public office as persons 
sponsoring whatever principles or or- 
ganizations which, in their various opin- 
ions, may procure for them the coveted 
office. 

Rather than 
weak in courage or 
Alabama opponents as “moral” and 
“courageous” and the rest of it, because 
Mr. Black supported the Klan while his 
opponents opposed it, they see Mr. Black 
as merely the wiser for putting his money 
on the winning horse. They are preity 
well fed up on this courage and char- 
acter stuff. JOHN M. DENNEY 
Drumright, Okla. 

: = 


Twin Scourges of History 
Sir:—Packed courts and religious bigo- 


regarding Mr. Black as 
character and his 


road he has chosen. 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
x * * 


Eligibility Challenged 

Sir:—Clause 2 of section 6 in Article 1 
of the Constitution of the United States 
reads as follows: 

“No Senator or Representative shall 
be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding 
any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his 
continuance in office.” 

The above clause plainly disqualifies 
Mr. Black for appointment to the Su- 
preme Court bench. ...‘The President, 
Mr. Black and every member of the 
Senate that voted to confirm Mr. Black’s 
appointment violated their oath of office. 
Elizabeth, Miss. H. E. GARRISON. 

Ye 2 @ 


Signs along the 
New York, N. Y. 


Smothered by Precedents? 

Sir:—With all this ado about the Su- 
preme Couri, I wonder if the newspaper 
again demonstrating them- 
selves as without trace of a listening 
acquaintance with the humdrum men of 
farm and field. Out here where dust is 
dust and reverence for the Constitution 
does not need to be whipped up, there 
is a feeling that mayhap the life of 
the Constitution is being smothered by 
legalistic worship of precedents. 

Fargo, N. Dak. H. K. BREVICK. 
x~ere 


Can Amend the Constitution 
Sir:—Carl Caspar in a recent Yeas 
and Nays letter quotes Lincoln as saying: 
“If the policy of government. . is to 
be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court the people have 
ceased to be their own rulers.” The 
in that word “irrevocable.” Of 
Lincoln knew and everyone else 
that the decisions of the Court 
not irrevocable, as the people can at 
any time amend the Constitution ‘as 
was done in the matter of income taxes) 
when fundamental law, as inter- 


editors are 


catcn 1s 
course 
knows 


are 


the 


“Hair-Trigger Government” 

Sir:—The editorial, “Hair-Trigger 
Government,” in your issue of Sept. 20 
is in a class by itself. What a won- 
derful thing it would be if those who 
blindly follow the illusions of Roosevelt 
would take ten minutes of time to read 
this editorial, which so clearly portrays 
the careless, haphazard thinking and 
methods of the man in the White House, 
It might cause them to do a little think- 
ing for themselves. J. N. BEASLEY. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

2s @& ¢ 


“Simply Disgusting” 

Sir:—Your editorial page is simply dis- 
gusting. Any ordinary man can follow 
another man and point out his mis- 
takes. But it takes a real man to solve 
the problems that faced Roosevelt. 
Every real American should give the 
President credit for what he has done 
for those who have felt the pinch of 
hard times. D. F. LILLER. 
Gormania, W. Va. 

~*~ * * 


Helping Preserve Democracy 

Sir:—The United States News, 
opinion, is absolutely the best publica- 
tion of its kind in the entire country 
The work it is doing in the breservation 
of American democracy merits the en- 
thusiastic support of every patriotic 
citizen regardless of party. R. E. SMITH. 
Guys Mills, Pa. 

x~* re 


Likes the News-Lines 

Sir:—I have been a subscriber of the 
United States News for some two years 
past and I want you to know that I 
havg yet to come across a more stimu- 
lating page of reading material than is 
embodied in your feature “News-lines.” 
May I urgently request that you 
tinue this unexcelled service and express 
my deepest satisfaction with every 
that has thus far been printed in this 
form, I find it particularly useful. in 
as much as I am in the teaching field 
as an instructor of ec onomics 
New York, N. Y. PETER D. SHILLAND. 
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Talburt for the Scripps-Hou spapers, 


proven New Out of the Old Grab-bag! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


Promised Budget Balance 





2. Southern Freight Differentials 


3. The Future of Anthracite 


mare that the Federal budget will be balanced 

in the next fiscal year, made by President 
Roosevelt in his speech at Bonneville Dam, is viewed 
by 55 per cent of commenting newspapers as lack- 
ing probability. It is argued by 45 per cent, howe 
ever, that, in view of the large volume of Govern- 
ment receipts, there is a possibility tnat a balance 
may be achieved by taxation and rigid curtailment 
of spending. 

Adverse comments are based on the 
Congress will be unable to practice the needed 
economies, and that, while the country has been 
demanding budget balancing, its demands upon the 
Government for aid will continue to have a serious 
effect on appropriations. 

It is recalled that such promises nave 
before by the Administration, and there has 
scant improvement in the spending record. 


belief that 


been made 
been 


Regional Freight Rates 


ETITION by Southeastern States to the” Inter 
state Commerce Commission for a revision of 
freight rates in the interest of the industries in 
those States is followed by defensive action on the 
part of the textile interests of New England. The 
whole question, being tied up with the wages and 














oman for the United Features Syndicate, 


American Style 





hours legislation, is treated by tne press of both 
sections as one for equitable adjustment. 

Newspapers in the Southeastern section take the 
position that if the wages and hours bill is passed 
by Congress, it should be possible to prevail upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant the 
revision in freight rates that is desircd. 

In reed judgment of 60 per cent of Southern ed- 
itors, the objection to Federal reguiauon of the in- 
dustrial life of that section is strongly maintained, 
and such regulation would be opened, even if the 
freight rates were adjusted. To 40 per cent of the 
press of the South, adjustment of freight rates over- 
shadows the objection to Federal regulation of 
working conditions. 


The Hard Coal Industry 


| Dag diencnpencany and reports on the anthracite ine 
have brought out the fact that disor- 
ganization is the chief source of existing evils 
which interfere with the prosperity of this branch 
of mining. In the judgment of 65 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, there is need of better fi- 
nancial management of the companies, while 35 
per cent of the press favors a federal law similar 
to that which governs the production of bituminous 
coal 
An important 
dealing with the 
50 per cent of the editors 
by strict enf 
equal 
panies 


A dustry 


the discussion is that 
coal “bootlegging.” To 
this should be remedied 
of laws against stealing. An 
that the com- 
bootieggers are 
means of 


phase of 
evil of 


orcement 
number of editorials suggests 
recognize that the 
who have no other 


should 
unemployed miners 
making a living. 
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+ — The labov Week * 


A. F. of L. Charts New Tactics: 


Demand For a Boycott of Japan 


Kewsgratca x U * 


A. F. of L. convention and 
‘war’ with C. I. O. Central- 
ized control of unions. Boy- 


cott for Japan. 


a OPENING its 57th annual convention at Denver, Colo., last week 

the American Federation of Labor, for the first time since its 
formation, was confronted by a rival, substantially equal in strength, 
for leadership in the American labor movement. 

As if in realization of this fact, the executive council, in pre- 
senting its report, departed from the usual procedure of a year’s 
review and made a survey of progress from the year of the Federa- 
tion’s organization, dated officially in 1881. 

The Federation’s rival, the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, is still officially a part of the Federation, its constituent unions 


having been suspended a year ago. 


Not only did the executive 


committee recommend that it be authorized to expel these unions 


but it recommended that the Federa- 
tion’s constitution be amended so as 
to cope the better with the C. I. O. 
as a rival organization. 

Specifically, the council asked that 
the power of the Federation be cen- 
tralized by giving the council au- 
thority to suspend unions which do 
not pay special assessments levied 
and to suspend regional federations 
which do not obey the council’s or- 
ders. Among such orders at present 
is one directing the expulsion of all 
Cc. I. O. locals. 

These changes were directed to- 
ward making the Federation what 
William Green, the president, called, 
in his opening speech, “the great- 
est fighting machine that was ever 
created within the ranks of labor.” 
They mark a transition from a loose 
federation to a more closely knit 
organization, somewhat similar to 
that which the C. I. O. is building. 

In reviewing progress made since 
the organization of the A. F. of L., 
the report claimed: 

“We have reduced the work week 
15 hours and increased our buying 
power 30 per cent with a resulting 
higher standard of living. We have 
steadily raised the level of collec- 
tive bargaining conferences between 
employers and employees. Union 
executives now know as much about 
the management and financial con- 
ditions of their companies as do the 
business executives. 


THE MEMBERSHIP ROLL 
Paid up and reported membership 
on Aug. 31 last was given as 3,217;- 


671. This is 314,841 less than on Aug. | 


31, 1936, since which time C.IL.O. 
unions with a reported membership 


of 921,400 were suspended. Growth | 


of A. F. of L. membership on the 
basis of averages for the two years, 


but exclusive of these unions, was 


reported to be 831,671. 

This growth was reflected in the 
tripling of the item “initiation fees” 
in the financial statement. Income 
of the Federation for the year was 
$1,184,480; 
The defense fund stood at $533,000 
and the general fund at $53,430. 

Organizing activity in fhe first 
half of 1937 was credited by the re- 
port with the following results on 
wages and on hours of work. It 
Said: 

“So far-reaching has been the ef- 
fect of the 
year that average hourly earnings 
in all recorded industries rose from 
59 cents in December, 1936, to 64 
cents in June, 1937, according to fig- 
ures calculated from Labor Depart- 
ment records. This is an average 
gain for all workers of 5 cents an 
hour or more than $2 a week. In 
the previous two years, nourly earn- 
ings rose only 2's cents—from 56% 


cents in December, 1934, to 59 cents | 


in December, 1936. 
SHORTER WORK WEEK 


“Union organization has also been 
effective in shortening work hours 
this year by half an hour per week. 
There has been a tendency during 
recovery from depression for em- 
ployers to lengthen hours as pro- 
duction increased. Until the or- 
ganizing drive this spring, employers 
continued to lengthen the work 
week until by January, 1937, the ev- 
erage was 41 hours. 

“This increase was 
union action in the first half year, 
and by June, 1937, hours were re- 
duced to 40% per week, a gain of 
one-half hour’s leisure. This con- 
trasts sharply with last year, when 


one hour was added to the work | 


week in the same period. 


CRITICISM OF NLRB 

The council’s report, after ap- 
praising the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board, criticized the 
Board’s alleged intervention in the 
conflict between A. F. of L. and C. 
 & 

“The Board’s work is important 
enough,” the report stated, “if it ad- 
heres to the original intention of 
the act of preventing employers 
from interfering with employees in 
joining unions. The Board, how- 
ever, is going beyond this function 
and letting itself be drawn into con- 
flicts between unions when such en- 
try by the Board is entirely , 


expenses were $1,167,318. 


organizing drive this | 


checked by | 


im- ' 


+ 
proper and, we believe, unlawful.” 
An example of fhe action com- 
plained of is the National Electric 
Products case, in which an employer 
signed a closed shop agreement with 
an A. F. of L. union while ignoring 
the claims of a C. I. O. to represent 
the majority of workers. The Board 
declared the contract void and or- 
dered an election. 


MR. MADDEN’S REPLY 
The chairman of the Labor Board, 
J. Warren Madden, was present as 
an invited speaker. He answered 
the criticism directly in these words 
“The provisions of the Wagner 
Act do not say and they do not 





—Wide World 
“THE HOUR IS HERE” 

Denouncing the C. I. O. as an in- 
vader, William Green, speaking in his 
role of president at the annual con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., asks for 
the creation of a Federation fighting 
machine which will invade those terri- 
tories now unionized by the C, I. O. 








mean that it shall be an unfair la- 
bor practice for an employer to co- 
erce his employees to join a union 
unless he coerces them to ioin an 
American Federation of 
Union. They do not say and they 
do not mean that it shall be an un- 
fair labor practice for an employer 
to coerce his employees to join a 
} union unless he shall coerce them 
to join a Committee for Industrial 
Organization union. 

“If the great labor organizations 
desire to increase their membership 
| by having employers force their em- 
Ployees into them against the em- 
Ployees’ will, they must first, by re- 


peal or amendment, cut the heart | 


out of the National Labor Relations 

Act. For no board which can read 
English and can understand the 
| Purpose of this law, can ever hold, 
under the present law, that the em- 
ployer may choose the union for his 
employees. 

“And if this law shall ever be 
amended so that :n words or in ef- 
fect it shall say that employees shall 
be entitled to be represented by a 
union of the employers’ choosing, 
then all the rest of the law should 
be repealed, for America will have 
| become again the happy hunting 
| ground for the company union. 


“The employers who are now ac- 
cepting one or the other of the 
great national organizations as the 
lessor of two evils, will fly immedia- 
ately to their real love, the feeble 
company union formed by them- 
| selves and for themselves, and will 
incontinently kick out the Nationai 
union which they imposed upon 
their employees.” 

Mr. Madden 


was 


tacks delivered against the Labor 


Board by Joseph H. Padway, legal 


consultant for the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Padway’s criticisms related to 
selecting of bargaining units, which 
the Act places at the discretion of 
the Board and which Mr. Padway 
declared should be made dependent 
on the wishes of a majority of any 
craft division within a plant. A 
resolution for an amendment to the 
Act is before the convention for 
consideration. 

The criticism by Mr. Padway was 


based on the allegation that the | 


Labor | 


applauded but | 
less enthusiastically than were at- | 
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Board disregarded the wishes of craft divisions. 

Other questions which the convention considered 
were 

A resolution requiring that all national unions should 
admit Negroes on the same terms as other workers. 
The president explained that, on account of the auton- 
omous nature of the national unions, the A. F. of L. 
had no authority to enforce such a rule. 

A resolution calling for a boycott on Japanese goods. 
The most immediate effect of such a boycott, if ef- 
fective, would be in the hosiery industry, which, from 
the labor point of view, is almost entirely within the 
C. I. O. field. The resolution was adopted. 

There was difference of opinion on support of the 
pending Wage and Hour bill, many delegates declaring 
it would tend to level all wages at the minimum rates. 

The conention declared its opposition to lay-offs of 
WPA workers and to the Sheppard-Hill measure now 
before Congress to mobilize labor in war time. It ap- 
proved resolutions favoring farm relief, strengthening 
of workmen’s compensation laws, barring of aliens from 
employment on public works and the pending bill be- 
fore Congress for reorganizing the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. 

x * * 


Charge of Partiality and a Labor 
Board Reply 


NE of the questions put to William Green, president 


of the A. F. of L., during the convention in prog- | 


ress, but which did not receive an answer from him, 
was this: 

“Is it true that, in contests between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O., the Labor Board has always decided in 
favor of the C. I. O.?” 

Mr. Green told the delegate asking the question that 
he did not have the necessary records to decide. 

When this question was put to an official of the La- 
bor Board in Washington, he replied that, in the past 
year, approximately 800 cases had been informally set- 
tled without hearings in favor of the A. F. of L. and 
that this number was larger than that of similar cases 
settled favorably to the C. I. O. 

In cases involving conflicts between the two organ- 
izations, the official stated, the great majority had 
arisen because employers preferred A. F. of L. unions to 
C. I. O. unions and had expressed their preference by 
action which the Board, after hearing charges pre- 
ferred by the C. I. O., had ruled to be coercion. 

Consequently on a statistical basis, according to the 
Board spokesman, the A. F. of L. unions had more often 
been affected, but this was due, he said, to the nature 
of the charges laid and not to any bias of the Board. 

The Board, it was indicated, must act on all charges 
brought, and it follows the same principle irrespective 
of the union involved. 

xk 


How “Citizens Committee’ Operated 


During Strike 


AS THE Labor Board hearing in the Bethlehem Steel 
f Company case proceeded last week in Franklin 
Borough, near Johnstown, Pa., evidence was directed 
toward the affairs of the Johnstown Citizens’ Commit- 
tee. 

This is an organization, chiefly of business men 
which sponsored a back-to-work movement during the 
Strike called last June by the Steel Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee against the com- 




















rie are plain facts which touch the lives of 
us all: 


American railroad rates are the lowest in the 
world; American railroad service is the best. 








But the continuance of this efficient, eco- 
nomical service is imperiled today by the 
threat of laws which would check progress. 


One such measure is the bill now before 
Congress to limit the length of freight trains 
to seventy cars—a needless restriction that 
would add more than one hundred million 
dollars a year to the cost of transportation, 
but would add nothing to railroad revenues, 
service or safety. 

The unjustified burden of this threatened 
legislation should not be imposed upon the 
commerce of the nation. 
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pany. 

The trial examiner ordered that the 
names of all contributors of more 
than $25 should be produced by the 
Committee’s secretary, complying 
with a request of the Board’s coun- 
sel, who declared that the Commit- 
tee was a strike-breaking agency 
working with the company. 

Contribution to the Committee, as 
shown in the hearings, amounted to 
$62,577, of which sum $49,745 went 
for publicity, chiefly as payment to 
an advertising firm. Smaller items 
were paid to the Steel Workers’ 
Committee, composed of non-strik- 
ers, and for “labor investigations.” 

Meanwhile the Federal District 
Attorney asked the trial examiner 
for a transcript of the hearings in 
order to determine whether crimi- 
nal proceedings should be taken in 
regard to two incidents. 

One was the alleged payment of 
money by an Official of the company 
to the secretary of. the Committee 
for the mayor. The other was a re- 
ported offer by the company to pay 
the burgess of Franklin Borough 
$7,500 if he would deputize men to 
serve for the company during the 
strike, the offer later being doubled. 
The burgess related the incident on 
the stand, announcing that he had 
refused the offer. 

xk 

S A sequel to one of the first 
4 cases in which the Labor Board 
left to workers in a craft unit of a 
plant the decision whether they 
wished to bargain separately or be 
merged among production workers, 
the Board announced recently the 
results of the employes’ decision. 

The majority of the craft workers 
chose to be merged among the rest 
of the employes In their bargaining 
arrangements. 

The case concerned the City.Auto 
Stamping Company, a metal manu- 
facturing firm in Toledo, Ohio. 

Among the polishers, a division 
of craftsmen, the United Automobile 
Workers (C. I. O.) competed against 
the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union (A. F. of L.). Of 70 votes 
cast, the C. I. O. union received 37 
and the A. F. of L. union polled 33. 
Production workers had at the same 
time chosen the C. I. O. union by a 





majority of 429 to 23, the latter 
number being those who voted 
“Against” the C. I. O. union, which | THE SEALOF 
had no competitor. 

The Board accordingly made the PERFECT 
entire plant a single unit for bar- BAKING 


gaining purposes. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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obligation of leadership 


Sky Flake Wafers, like other N. B. C. 
products, are superlative examples of 
baking skill. Extra rich with extra 


more than that, they are manufactured 
with meticulous care—of specially 
developed blends of flour; with every 
shortening, they have a flavor that dis- leavening and baking process under 
tinguishes them from all other crackers. _ strict scientific control. That’s why 
they have the tender, flaky texture that 


thrills the palate. 


They are made by a quality recipe. But 






To try them is to taste why 
National Biscuit Company 
products are FIRST with 
dealers and consumers 
the country over. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Lakew of Shredded Wheat, Uneeda Biscuit, Ritz and other favoriles 
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Consumer Protection 
And Trade Practices 


\YOAP manufacturers or dealers may not, through 
S use of the word “imported,” represent that 
soap made in the United States was made in and 
imported from any foreign country. Source: Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

x~*r* 

It is unlawful to advertise or seil fur garments 
dyed or blended to simulate another fur unless there 
is printed conspicuously as the last work of the de- 
scription “dyed” or “blended” with the name of 
the simulated fur; example, “Seal-dyed rabbit.” 
Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

x**re 

Air rifle manufacturers are not permitted to ad- 
vertise that ammunition is given “free” when the 
purchase of any product, or the rendering of any 
service is required to obtain that ammunition. 
Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

x*re 

Anyone conducting a home study course is not 
permitted to represent that testimonial letters re- 
late to that course if the persons writing the letters 
are not familiar with the course or if the letters 
were not written with that particular course in 
mind. Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

* « @ 

Merchants are not permitted to advertise the 
word “free” in referring to articles represented to 
be given without cost to purchasers of other mer- 
chandise (‘as in the case of sales of radios, washing 

1g machines and vacuum cleaners) when, 
the cost of such articles is included in the 
selling price of the merchandise. Source: Federal 
Trade Commission. 
ee + @ 

Hosiery manufacturers are required to refrain 
from branding products so as to imply the hosiery 
is of a predominating quantity of silk reinforced with 
a smaller quantity of any material when such is 
not the fact. The word “silk,” used so as to im- 
ply the hosiery is composed of silk when it is not, 
is banned. If a substantial part is silk the word 
may be used if with it are in conspicuous type words 
to indicate clearly the hosiery is not composed 
wholly of silk but of other materials: Source: 
FTC. 

x * * 

Liquor manufacturers are apt to have their basic 
Federal Alcohol permits suspended if they indulge 
in the practice of giving free goods to retailers and 
bonuses to employes of wholesale distributors, which 
is a violation of Section 5 of the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act. Source: FAA, 

xk * 

Bottlers who willfully violate the conditions of 
their basic permits in selling and shipping in inter- 
state commerce distilled spirits that are misbranded 
or lack certificate of label approval are liable to 
suspension of permits for a period of ten days. 
Source: FAA. 

e:s 2 

Makers and dealers in soap cannot use such ex- 
pressions as “Old Seville,” “Old Madrid,” “Infanta,” 
“Florentine,” or “Rosario,” or pictorial representa- 
tions, as brands or labels, to imply the soap came 
from Spain or Italy, unless such representations are 
true. Source: Federal Trade Commission. 

. £2 

Sellers of cleaning preparations for silks and other 
fabrics have notice from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease advertising that their product will 
not shrink, fade, spot, streak or harm any fabric 
that cold water will not harm, unless this claim is 
qualified by the words “When used according to 
directions.” 

x * 

A manufacturer of enamel kitchen ware and other 
enamel products has agreed to stop advertising its 
products as “stainless,” unless it can withstand the 
test of boiling in it a combination of acids for 30 
minutes without showing signs of stain. Source: 
Federal Trade Commission. 





Agriculture 


| agree enagp merchants purchasing a carload of 
tomatoes, f.0.b. shipping point, after opportu- 
nity to an agent to examine goods at the packing 
house, cannot avoid payment on the ground the 
goods were damaged when received, under the Per- 
ishable Commodities Act. Source: Department of 
Agriculture. 
2 * 

A produce merchant may not refuse to accept a 
carload of mixed vegetables because of deteriora- 
tion or decay after he had caused to be installed 
a heater in the car in sub-zero weather, provided 
the shipment is of the kind, quality and grade 
called for at the shipping point under the contract 
of sale. Source: Department of Agriculture. 

xk 

Milk producers in Massachusetts benefit, by in- 
creased returns and marketing conditions, from the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation program 
for purchasing fluid milk from handlers and pro- 
ducer associations that observe minimum price mar- 
keting regulations. FSCC milk will go to persons 
on relief. Source: AAA. 

x & * 

Milk handlers in the Boston area and in adjacent 
States shipping into that territory are affected by 
litigation in Federal court at Boston and by admin- 
istrative hearings at Washington and Boston over 
the Government’s milk marketing regulation. 
Eleven more injunctions have been asked by the 
Government against milk handlers for violating the 
milk marketing order. Source: AAA. 

xk 

Sugar beet producers are asked by AAA to pre- 
sent views regarding wage rates for harvesting 1937 
crop. Hearings will be at Denver, Oct. 14; Pueblo, 
Oct. 18; Scottsbluff, Nebr., Oct. 21; Billings, Mont.. 
Oct. 25; Toledo, O., Oct. 29. Source: AAA. 

x* *& * 

Potato producers—more than three-fourths of 
them in three commercial late potato producing 
areas—favor marketing agreements and regula- 
tion of production for the 1938 crop, according to 
preliminary returns on an AAA referendum. Source: 
Department of Agriculture. 

ie @ 

Poultry dealers in St. Louis, Mo., whose business 
crosses any State line after Nov. 19 will be under 
Federal supervision and required to obtain a li- 
cense from the Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
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THE RADIO WAVES MASTER-CONTROL 

A NEW photograph of the Federal Communications Commission, headed by the new chair- 
man, Frank McNinch, formerly chairman of the Federal Power Commission. Duty of the 
Commission is the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce in communication by wire 
and radio. Left to right, seated, Eugene O. Sykes, Frank McNinch, Chairman; and Paul A. 
Standing, left to right, T. A. M. Craven, Thad H. Brown, Norman §, Case and George 


BOARD 


Payne. 





terms of the Packers and Stockyards Act. Seven 
other cities heretofore have been designated for 
the same status. Interested parties should apply 
to C. S. Jones, Livestock Exchange Building, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Ill. Source: Department of 
Agriculture. 





News for Investors 


 premennee investors are informed by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission that, while some 
company managers have been conscientious in the 





presentation of pertinent information, others have- 


omitted from published reports information which 
they have put on public record with the commis- 
sion or have deliberately withheld information. 

x * * 

Companies having securities registered on na- 
tional securities exchanges are reminded by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that they 
must file reports annually with the Commission to 
keep up to date the information filed in the orig- 
inal application for registration. Ten more com- 
panies recently have filed such reports. 

x * * 

Officials responsible for public statements of the 
condition of their companies are cautioned by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to make the 
explanatory footnotes as plain and pointed as pos- 
sible, and not to include so many as to confuse the 
investor. 





Business Regulations 


OTTLERS of distilled spirits are affected by a 

decision of the Federal Alcohol Administration 
that there is no reason for requiring labels on used 
cooperage whiskey to contain a legend that the 
whiskey was “stored in reused cooperage and is not 
entitled to claim age under Government regula- 
tions.” FAA on Nov. 15, at Washington, will hear 
evidence on other proposed amendments to regula- 
tions. Source: FAA. 

x * * 

Bituminous coal producers in the Virginia-West 
Virginia fields would have to operate under a new 
scheme for classification of coal under a plan sub- 
mitted to the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion by the Carter Coal Co., and nine other pro- 
ducers in that territory. Source: Bituminous Coal 
Commission. 

x * * 

Cotton brokers are affected by adoption of mini- 
mum margin requirements by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange designed to curb speculation in cot- 
ton, effective Jan. 1. Similar action applicable to 
all, except hedging and straddle trades, is expected 





to be taken by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
Source: Secretary of Agriculture. 
ef 8 

Competing manufacturers and distributors have 
been put on notice by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that the Tydings-Miller Act does not permit 
resale price maintenance agreements among them 
if the parties are engaged in interstate commerce 
or their dealings directly affect interstate com- 
merce. 

a 

The Tydings-Miller Act, says the Federal Trade 
Commission, gives Federal sanction only to con- 
tracts between individual producers and individual 
distributors involving goods which bear the trade 
mark, brand or name of the producer or distributor. 
In such cases resale price maintenance enforce- 
able by contract is permissible. 

x~* * 

Officers of subsidiaries of registered holding com- 
panies, which subsidiaries are subject to ICC ju- 
risdiction but are not electric or gas utility com- 
panies or holding companies, have been notified 
that their companies are not subject to require- 
ments of the Securities Act with respect to trans- 


+ actions which are approved by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, The exemption is not appli- 
cable, however, to any acquisition of securities of 
any electric or utilities or holding companies 
which are associates of the acquiring company or 
to any acquisition by which the subsidiary will be- 
come a public utility or holding company. 

*e 

Whiskey distillers who 

certain types of whiskey in selected or 
specially-treated second-hand barrels, and to claim 
age for the period of such storage, will be given a 
hearing by the Federal Alcohol Administration Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department, on Nov. 15. 

x * * 


gas 


want permission to store 


carefully 


Business men who seek to the Federal and 
State “fair trade laws” as a means to raise prices 
excessively are warned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that invites public opinion to 
turn alike “upon those who seek to take advantage 
of them by wringing from the consuming masses 
more than fair and reasonable prices.” 
x wk 

Wholesale liquor dealers Keep certain 
records and monthly transcript reports. Every 
wholesale liquor dealer, with detailed exceptions 
specified in regulations issued recently by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, required to keep 
Record 52, “Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Record,’ 
render monthly transcripts, Forms 52A and 
“Wholesale Liquor Dealer’s Monthly Report and 
Form 338, “Wholesale Liquor Dealer’s Monthly Re- 
port ‘summary of Forms 52A and 52B). 


use 


such action 


must 


Government Loans 


OCAL real estate brokers are 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in 
the increasing 


to be used by the 
the rental 
number of properties 
held by that organization, provided satisfactory 
arrangements can be made. Otherwise, the Cor- 
poration either will designate a representative citi- 
zen as 1ts agent or set up its own rental and selling 
organization, 


and sale of 


x * * 

A special “property committee” is being estab- 
lished within the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
to review all cases where sale of properties at more 
than 25 per cent below cost is recommended and 


to review all leases entered into for rental of HOLC 
properties 
x~* * 

To qualify for a Government loan large enough 
to permit purchase of a farm, a farm tenant family 
must show a reputation for paying debts, reason- 
able stability of residence, initiative and resource- 
fulness, and inability to obtain a purchase loan 
elsewhere. The Government is getting ready todis- 
tribute funds to permit 3,000 of 2,500,000 farm ten- 
ants to buy farms of their own. 


Taxes 


Corporation Taxes 


YANADIANS trading in the United States may 
C now, under a special agreement with the Do- 
minion, pay only 5 per cent, instead of 10 per cent, 
on dividends, rents and other gains, profits and 
income from this country, and Canadian corpora- 
tions but 5 per cent on “dividends only” in this 
country. Canada continues its fiscal !aws apply- 
ing to United States corporations and individuals, 
under which withholding taxes are as low as the 5 
Source: Treasury Department. 

~*~ * * 


per cent rate. 


Purchase by a resident foreign corporation of its 
than their face value results in a 
taxable gain, and, where the purchase is made 
in the United States, such gain is income from 
sources within the United States and is required 
to be included in gross income. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


bonds for less 


Income Tax 


Income taxpayers may make a deduction for in- 
terest payments made in connection with the pur- 
chase of real estate. The case cited by the Board 
of Tax Appeals in this connection was one in whch 
the contract for sale of realty named a “purchase 
price (including interest).” The evidence, the Board 
said, established that the sales price and the inter- 
est were worked out separately and that the buyer 
understood he was to pay interest. In cases of 
this sort a portion of the monthly payments made 
by the purchaser represents interest and the de- 
duction therefor is allowable. Source: Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

+e ® 

Income taxpayers in 1935 numbered 4,575,000, an 
increase of almost 12 per cent, and paid taxes of 
almost $658,000,000 on a total net income of about 
$15,000,000,000. 

x wk 

Taxpayers seeking refuge in Canada from United 
States taxes are the quarry of the Treasury De- 
partment under an order by President Roosevelt 
authorizing exchange of income tax information 
with Canada. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


A Navy contractor or subcontractor performing 
a contract subject to provisions of the Vinson Act 

10t required to keep a separate system of de- 
tailed accounts for contracts or subcontracts, or 
modify his present system of accounting, if the 
method employed clearly reflects in the final de- 
termination upon the books of account, the actual 
profit derived from the performance of the con- 
tracts or subcontracts. 


Excise Taxes 


Persons who paid taxes under the Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco Control, Bankhead Cotton Control and 
Warren Potato Control Acts, and are entitled to 
reimbursement in view of decisions on Constitu- 
tionality, are urged by the Treasury Department 
not to file and prosecute suits for reimbursement 
in view of pending legislation to authorize such re- 
imbursements. The Treasury will execute agree- 
ments with them intended to expedite and sim- 
plify the reimbursement procedure, depending on 
Jongressional authorization of the required appro- 
priations. 








—Harris & Ewing 


IN THEIR CHARGE—AN ARMY OF FEDERAL WORKERS 
‘HE recent appointment of Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., to the Civil Service Commission com- 
pletes the personnel of this important Government board whose purpose is the regulation 


and improvement of the civil service of the Federal Government. 


Left to right, Harry B. 


Mitchell, Mrs. Lucille Foster McMillin and Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. 











In the Labor Field: 
The Week With NLRB 


JHENEVER an employe joins a labor union, he 
at the same time in effect designates that 
union to speak for him in negotiations with his em- 
ployer. This is the assumption which the National 
Labor Relations Board goes on in weighing the 
Strength of rival unions competing to: majority 
representation among employe Source: Labor 
Board Order. 
ee. =o 

If two factions within a union have a dispute 
over their respective rights to bargain or over the 
class of employes whom they may enroll, they 
should not expect any help in settling their dispute 
either from the Labor Board or from the courts. 
Both Labor Board and Federal and State courts 
have declared that internal disputes of labor or- 
ganizations do not fall within their province to de- 
cide. Source: Labor Board Orders and court de- 
cisions. 

~*~ * * 

Superintendents and similar management em- 
ployees may be included in bargaining units if they 
are eligible for membership in unions that speak 
for employes and if the employer does not object. 
Source: Labor Board Order. 

x * * 

If timekeepers desire to be made part of a bar- 
galning unit composed partiy of workmen for whom 
they keep time, and the other employes do not 
object, the Labor Board will not oppose this choice, 
despite arguments that timekeeper and workmen 
may be tempted into collusion and deception as a 
result. Source: Labor Board Order. 

x * * 

If an employer has a dispute with his employes 
in regard to their right to bargain with him and 
decides to close his plant or move his _ business 
elsewhere, it will be necessary to have a reason 
other than an attempt to evade bargaining with 
his employes and to be able to prove that it was 
the compelling reason. Otherwise the Labor Board, 
if he is subject to its jurisdiction, is apt to rule 
that his action amounts to a refusal to bargain, 
Source: Labor Board Orders. 

xe * 

If there is a strike among employes in a dispute 
over union recognition and later the Labor Board 
orders an election to determine the choice of the 
workers, those who went on strike will have the 
right to participate in the election, but any em- 
ployes whom the company may have hired to take 
their places will ordinarily be barred. Source: 
Labor Board Orders. 

x * * 

Employes with grievances against their employ- 
ers may expect no aid from the Labor Board un- 
less their employer’s business is in interstate com- 
merce and unless the grievance affects their right 
to bargain. Source: Labor Board Regulations. 

xk * 

All records of an employer bearing on labor re- 
lations may be obtained through subpoena power 
if a dispute to which they are pertinent should 
come before the Labor Board. Source: National 
Labor Relations Act. 





Social Security 


NION members who are paid for conducting 

negotiations with an employer, and the em- 

ployers also, are required by the Internal Revenue 

Bureau to pay Social Security taxes on such wages 

on the ground that the payments constitute reim- 

bursement for time lost from regular employment. 
x * * 

Workers in production of maple sugar and maple 
syrup are not considered in “agricultural labor” by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and so they are not 
exempted from the Social Security taxes. 

x ** 

Organizations of employes administering funds 
to which the employes and the employers contrib- 
ute for financial relief of workers or their families 
are exempted from Federal taxes with regard to 
remuneration for such work. 

xk * 

Men self-employed in the building trades are 
urged by the Social Security Board to obtain Social 
Security account number cards, regardless of the 
fact that they are not technically eligible for pen- 
sion accounts. The point is that contractors for 
whom they may work part of the time or later will 
be expected to pay the taxes to finance a pension 
for them. 

ee = 

Widows and orphans may get Federal! allowances 
as an adjunct to the Social Security Act, if plans 
under discussion mature. These would be apart 
from the death benefits which are to be paid be- 
ginning in 1942 to survivors of a deceased worker 
with a pension account. 





Banking and Loans 


BANKER who makes loans on installment paper, 

if expecting to put up that paper as collateral 
for an advance from the Federal Reserve, must 
keep three things in mind: (1) the obligation has 
to be secured by a first lien upon or retention of 
title to the goods sold on an installment basis; 
(2) the goods must be of such nature that they 
could be resold in the event of repossession; and 
(3) the banker must take reasonable steps to as- 
sure himself that payments will be met in ac- 
cordance with the contract terms. 

xs @ 

A member bank of the Federai Reserve System 
making loans upon real estate is advised by the 
Federal Reserve Board to apply the following stand- 
ards: (1) Obligations issued for financing, refinance 
ing, or carrying property should be secured by a first 
lien upon the improved real estate; (2) the amount 
of the loan should not exceed 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the property, and no loan should 
be for longer than five years, except that a loan 
may be in an amount not exceeding 60 per cent of 
the appraised value and for a term not exceeding 
10 years if the loan is secured by an amortized 
mortgage requiring 40 per cent of the principal to be 
retired within 10 years; (3) there should be on file 
an appraisal of the property, an adequate descrip- 
tion of it, a satisfactory evidence of title, satisfac- 
tory evidence that no taxes are delinquent and such 
other information as may be advisable. 

* 
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CharlesEvans Hughes, 


Holder of the Most Important 
Judicial Office in All the World 
QUIET decisiveness character- 


ized Chief Justice Evans Hughes’ 
handling of the extraordinary situ- 


ation at the opening of the new 
term of the Supreme Court. last 
week. 

“Ts your petition in writing?” he 


had to ask several times of two law- 
yers antagonistic to the presence of 
Hugo L. Black on the bench. One, 
Patrick H. Kelly, of Boston, sought 
insistently to proceed. But the dig- 
nified firmness of the Chief Justice 
silenced him. 

A realization 
that the historians 
might have in that 
hour another vital 
episode to record 
in the life of Mr. 
Hughes could be 


sensed in the 
chamber as_ the 
Justices filed to 





their chairs. Im- 
Charles E. Hughes mediately he an- 


in some minds 
about the new 


swered a question 
whether anything 
Justice would be said from the 
bench. He merely stated the facts 
that Mr. Black had been duly nomi- 
nated and confirmed, and already 
had taken the oath 

Lawyers leaned forward to catch 
every syllable. The prevalent ten- 




















arctst RATION APPLIED ror sm UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


People of the Week 


himself wrote, while he was a mem- 
ber of the World Court, about popu- 
lar interest in the Chief Justice. 


“He is its executive officer,” ex- 
plained the man who was to become 
Chief Justice two years later. “He 
presides at its sessions, and its con- 
ferences, and announces its orders. 
By virtue of the distinctive function 
of the Court, he is the most impor- 
tant judicial officer in the world.” 


Such court conferences are closed. 
What happens is supposed to remain 
the secret of the Justices. But it 
has been widely assumed in the last 
year that Mr. Hughes is seeking to 
promote a “liberal construction” of 
the Constitution at the conference 
table, and to lessen the number of 
split decisions. His votes on many 
issues of major New Deal policy 
have been with the Justices popu- 
larly described as “liberal.” 


Now in his 75th year, the Chief 
Justice brought to that post a dis- 
tinguished background of public 
service and accomplishment. He 
previously had served on the tribu- 
nal, after two terms as Governor of 
New York; but resigned the day the 
Republicans nominated him for the 
Presidency in 1916. 


Certain Senators protested for ten 
days against his nomination to the 
Chief Justiceship on grounds that 
he was a “paid advocate of reac- 
tion.” Some of those same Senators 
are now among the admirers of his 
course on the bench. 
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Albert Levitt, 


A Fighting Parson Who Finds 
Joy in Forensic Battles 


oe AY it please the Court—.” 

So began Albert Levitt and 
in a few, softly-spoken words asked 
the Supreme Court last Monday to 
order Associate Justice Hugo L. 
Black to prove his right to member- 
ship there. 

This unprecedented scene in 
American history over, Judge Levitt 
rejoined his wife exulting that “the 
first hurdle is cleared, but our race 
is just begun!” 

Again pub- 
lic - attention 
dwelt on him 
as it has often 
in an adven- 
turous life. 
Again he was 
contesting for 
what he be- 
lieved to be a 
f un damental 
principle, fully 
aware that it 
might be in 
vain. 

“People may say ‘there goes Lev- 
itt tilting at windmills again’,” he 
declared. “I don’t care. I know I’m 
right.” 

In his 50 years, Judge Levitt has 
lived the extremes of active battle 
and the academic cloister. Between 
studies of theology and the law, he 
served with American ambulance 
men on the Western Front in 1915 
and later was gassed and wounded 
while a Unitarian chaplain with the 
A. E. F. 

For several years he taught phil- 
osophy and the law. During that 
time, a kindred spirit—Elsie Mary 
Hill—was a leader in the woman 
suffrage movement. She was im- 
prisoned in several cities. She be- 
came an independent candidate for 
office in Connecticut. Their mar- 
riage in 1921 was followed by more 
active participation in public affairs 
by Mr. Levitt. 

His Republican insurgency made 
him a figure to be reckoned with in 
some Connecticut elections. 

As a special assistant to the At- 
torney General, he learned about 
Justice Department work first in the 
Coolidge Administration. From 1933 
until 1935, when he was named Judge 
in the Virgin Islands, he assisted 
Attorney General Cummings. Quar- 
rels with authorities in the Islands 





Albert Levitt 


























Via The 


George Washington 


The George Washington’s running time to 
Louisville and Lexington has been lowered 
by nearly one half an hour! This new, faster 
schedule assures even finer 
service to both cities — for 
now arrival is earlier in the 


morning, permitting more 


time for appointments. 


On Chesapeake and Ohio, 
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Washington, D. C 
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departures and arrivals are timed to suit the 
traveler’s convenience. You step aboard... 
Sleep Like a Kitten...and Arrive Fresh as 
a Daisy! No wonder travelers 
refer to us as “The Railroad 
with a Heart”! 

_When planning your next 
trip, check Chesapeake and 
Ohio Time Tables first! 
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led to Mr. Levitt’s return to the 
Justice Department 
Objections made by him to the 


Supreme Court enlargement bill re- 
ceived so little attention within the 
Administration that Judge Levitt 
left the Government service. 

“I have no feeling against Justice 
Black,” he said in explanation of his 
latest move. “It is a question of 
principle.” 

Betokening Mrs. Levitt’s member- 
ship in the Lucy Stone League, their 
13-year-old daughter is named Elsie 


Hill-Levitt. The three of them find 
relaxation in hiking, tennis and 
badminton. 


“And I must be getting older,” 
laughs the Judge in telling about it, 
“because Elsie can now beat me at 
badminton.” 





‘William Green, 
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| virtually 1 cent a 


Arrays Labor’s Conservative 
Wing Against Militant C. 1. O. 


IHE poverty of his family turned 
William Green as a boy from the 
hopes to enter the Baptist ministry 
to work deep in Ohio coal mines. 
Friends commented many times dur- 
ing his rise in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor about his calm “pulpit 
manner;” but in iate months they 
have seen a different man emerge. 
Missionary 
words were 
missing last 
week in Denver 
when, at the 
57th convention 
of the Federa- 
tion, President 
Green excoriat- 
ed his one-time 
friend and ally, 
John L. Lewis. 

“The clock 
has struck, the 
hour is here,” he declared. “Having 
appealed to them for two years to 
come back, you are now going %o 
say that appeal will no longer be 
made.” 

In those words, Mr. Green pointed 
up anew the confiict between the 
Federation and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization of labor 
headed by Mr. Lewis. Out came the 
militancy bred of long hours in the 
mines which led him to dedicate his 
life to unionization of the workers. 

The young Green did not leave 
books behind when his father, an 
immigrant English miner, could no 
longer keep him in school. Studies 
of economics helped him attain 
leadership of the Ohio district of the 
United Mine Workers and win elec- 
tion to the State legislature. 

Steadily his diplomacy and under- 
standing served to make him a na- 
tional figure in politics as well as 
organized labor. His support helped 
make Governor Cox, of Ohio, the 
Democratic presidential nominee in 
1920 

The next year, in the same Den- 
ver hall where he spoke last week, 
he nominated Mr. Lewis for presi- 
dent of the Federation against Sam- 
uel Gompers. His own accession to 
the presidency after Mr. Gompers 
died was attributed in part to sup- 
port by Mr. Lewis. 

Their differences 
words of scorn on the lips of both 
men. The C. I. O., contended Mr 
Green, favors “dictatorship by a mi- 
nority” and flouts private property 
rights by sit-down stzike tactics. 
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OTS GREAT ) 
TO BE BACK 
AT WORK 


when youve found 
a way to ome the 
pains of 


RHEUMATISM 


and doit the 
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You can pay as high as you want 
for remedies claimed to relieve the 
pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Sciatica, etc. But the medicine so 
many doctors generally approve— 
the one u by thousands of 
families daily — is Bayer Aspirin 

—15¢ a dozen tablets — about 
1¢ apiece. 

Simply take 2 Bayer Aspirin 
tablets with a half glass of water. 
Repeat, if necessary, according to 
directions. 

_ Usually this will ease such pain 
in a remarkably short time. 

For quick relief from such pain 
which ~—— you and keeps you 
awake at night — ask for genuine 
Bayer Aspirin. 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and— on it show in your pay-check ? 













working out the actual problems of bust 
mess—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method.” is 
one of the most thrill- 


“You've had your chance ’ It was the 
General Manager speaking 

“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who chould hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with traming 
ly a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then to keep 
ye ur eye ¢ mn Mer: mm. 

“He's had tl 
than doubled his salary 
dollar 1 pay him. 

“Last week I 
Assistant Treasurer, and the 
him without a dissenti 
glad to have him in the group. 


“Merwin was on 





iree raises since. He has more 
and he earns every 


recommended him for 
Board elected 
ng vote. We're mighty 
I hate to say it—you're 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 


“But you, Jarvis 


“And now it’s too late. We've got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 

“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 








. 
with always the 
goal ahead of ine 


ing chapters in 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


the romance of busi- 
ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 


“Tarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 


h' the courage to Whatever attitude you may have taken in 


these days is the man wit 


get special training. The offices of this more than 1100 Sian otek sidanen akacini ohad the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
country are simply clutee red up with busi- through the application of this plan they had realized that the difference between the man 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who — jncreased their salaries by an average of more who "puts it off” and the man who “puts ie 
tratr because the Awe coward is than 50 per cent over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
through before he starts.” vb ; courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
er oe These men were able to progress more your business future squarely. 
arene o - rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem Se ‘ ’ 

Are YOU one of several million routine Method” than thev could have done in anv Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
men who have been Goku ing alongina“low- — other wav, because in their training they faced Coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
pay ” job alwa ays wis g for more money, continually the very problems the vy must and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
never acting later face on the bigger job. They learned by complete outline of the training you are ine 

Are YOU a business coward? doing. terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 

Over 880,000 ambitious men have asked a oe a oe an LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 


in circumstances similar to yours, and full 


themselves this question during the past 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


twenty~ -eight years—and replied with a ring- 
ing “NO! 

In the quiet of their own homes, wifhout 
losing an hour from work, these men have 


supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? —or put it over? Mail the coue 











mastered the principles of business by of study ~dheneed it into a fascinating game, pon NOW. 
LaSalle E t 1 U it 
Tell us which of the following programs be ------=— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ---<-==— 
of home-study training interests you most. 

® é LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY! 

wy mere ment fanageria les Railway Station Managemeat. DEPT. 10348-R CHIC 
i : ‘ mental Executive — s Modern Foremanship ars. Sueur AGO 

ig! “igh a «v Auditor, Comp ~. . . tet 

erefie ; canes Pca ail Cant Banking and Finance. I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities tn 
Accountant, etc Expert Bookkeeping. 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for all ©-P-4. Coaching for Advanced 
Positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty umn i =£t£z— a ee eae = en enecconee 
Hing a a Modern Business Correspondence (State subject in which you are interested) sie, 

sn—ii,. B. 5 . : : 
ee sean se and Collection Correspondence. Please send me your free book on the traifing indicated, and an out> 

. usiness English. line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free. 
Industrial Management. Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
Personnel Management. the new up-to-date machine shorthand. 
Traffic Management: 7 raining for posi Paper Salesman's Training. NaM®. concencnacesocccecoucese eccencecesese cencce wccecccceceg 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Tr M Effective Speaking. 
ager, Rate Expert. Freight Solininae. kc. Railway Accounting. 
a anh If you are un feci led as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- Present Position.....cceaseencacernenenncenecneccece a alan cat m 
y, write us a brief outline of your ig siness history a 
gladly advise you without ob ligating yo y and.education, and we will q Address. 
d : _ 
———————— | 








e dete San 
But it soon outgrew the old 


OPERA HOUSE- 








and, more recently, aboard ship. It makes possible 
the development of better office partitions, better 
office floors. 


Your first trip to the theatre... 
=€~* aroad show at the old opera house, 
\=//* if you were a country boy—a ten- 
twenty-and-thirty cent melodra- 
ma, if you grew up inthe city... 

But a big thrill, in any case—and, if you 
think hard, perhaps you can still remember 
the curtain. A pretty handsome one usually, 
and it always had the word ‘‘asbestos’”’ print- 
ed across it. 


Asbestos brake linings stop automobiles 
quickly, safely. Asbestos is fabricated into water 
mains. It roofs huge factories. Asbestos insulation 
helps keep the your faucets, the 
steam sizzling in your radiators; and it saves fuel, 
increases efficiency in industrial plants. 


water hot in 


Asbestos is used in the acoustical materials that 
quiet clatter in offices—make hearing easier in thea- 
tres—shut noise out of the broadcasting studio— 
bring peace to the sick in hospitals. 


* * 


Keeping backstage fires backstage was one of as- 
bestos’ first jobs; but Johns-Manville research men * * *& 
have been busy since your early theatre-going days, 
and today asbestos plays an important part in your 
everyday life... 

Asbestos protects you from fire in your home, your 
office and your factory, as well as in the theatre; 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JJ 


Developed through more than 79 years of constant 
research, Johns-Manville asbestos products do a 
big share of the world’s work, and in the doing, pro- 
tect millions of lives, save millions of dollars in both 
home and industry. 


Ashestos-cement office partitions (trade 
name, J-M Transite Walis) are hand- 
somer and far more practical. Easily re- 
located, they have 100% salvage value. 


Asbestos shingles, pioneered by J-M, 
protect residential and industrial roofs 
from fire. They are permanent as stone, 
free from yearly upkeep. 


Asbestos helps make possible the modern 
J-M high-temperature insulations that 
check heat losses, with savings to indus- 
try of milli of dollars 
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AnEmbargo on Japan? 
Effect on Industry 


Volume 
Britain’s 


Trade in cotton and silk. 
=f far eastern trade. 
place in the picture. 





ALK of an embargo on exports of raw materials 
eo finished products to Japan is in the offi- 
cial air. Whether the thought of an embargo ever 
gets beyond the talk stage depends upon the re- 
action of Great Britain. 

Even the present talk alone brings to prominence 
facts and figures of importance to American busi- 
ness. Some of these facts and figures were em-~ 
phasized by Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of 
State, who is advocating an embargo as the means 
of bringing Japan to her knees. 

Mr. Stimson points out that during eighteen 
months prior to June, 1936, Japan purchased 75 
per cent of her oil from this country and 50 per 
cent of her iron ore and scrap. She supplied 80 
per cent of her cotton needs with American cotton. 
Her rubber. supplies largely came from British 
Straits Settlements. 

Not only that, but Japan sold 85 per cent of her 
silk—the principal crop on which her economy is 
built—to the United States and most of the re- 
mainder to Great Britain. 


MIGHT MEAN A WAR 

The point is this: if Great Britain and the United 
States would agree to shut off key exports to Japan 
and would embargo imports of Japanese silk, that 
nation quickly could be rendered helpless. The 
catch is, of course, that the price of embargoes of 
this type would be war and the British are cool to 
the idea, to say the least. 

But, exactly what in the way of current trade 
would be involved in an embargo action, provided 
it could be taken without provoking a costly fight? 

Department of Commerce experts say that the 
chief reaction would be a decided jolt to the cotton 
South. Japan is the best customer for American 
cotton, taking about 28 per cent of the exports in 
the year ended August 1. Her purchases of cotton 
in the first seven months of 1937 amounted to $54,- 
826,000. Since then, however, those purchases have 
slowed and under new restrictions will come nearly 
to an end while accumulated supplies are used up. 

Then Japan took about $11,000,000 worth of crude 
oil, nearly $3,000,000 worth of lubricating oil and 
$6,500,000 worth of gasoline and fuel oil in the seven 
months. She bought $31,557,000 worth of scrap iron 
and steel scrap and $11,000,000 worth of copper and 
copper scrap. Her woodpulp purchases amounted 
to $7,500,000. 

Altogether Japan bought 10 per cent of the goods 
that this country exported in the period, her pur- 
chases amounting to $192,000,000. She sold this 
country $127,511,000 worth of goods in return, of 
which about $60,000,000 was in the form of raw silk. 
Her sales amounted to 6.5 per cent of our imports. 


BIGGER MARKET THAN CHINA 

The Japanese market is important—much more 
important than the Chinese market which took only 
$37,000,000 worth of American goods in seven 
months—and its loss would be severely felt by some 
lines of American industry. 

Much point constantly is made of the vast Chi- 
nese market that supposedly is provided for Ameri- 
can businessmen by the Open Door policy formerly 
maintained in that country. Actually, on the basis 
of official figures, China is found to be one of the 
relatively small buyers of American products. Her 
seven-month $37,000,000 purchases were offset by 
sales to this country of $72,801,000. The first is 
about half the cost of one new American battleship. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


J. WARREN MADDEN, chairman, National Labor 
Relations Board: If the great iabor organizations 
desire to increase membership by having employers 
force employees into them, they must first cut the 
heart out of the National Labor Relations Act. For 
no board can ever hold, under the present law, that 
the employer may choose the union for his em- 
ployees. 

And if this law shall ever be amended so that 
in words or in effect it shall say that employees 
shall be entitled to be represented by a union of 
the employers’ choosing, then all the rest of the 
law should be repealed, for America will have be- 
come again the happy hunting ground for the com- 
Pany union. 

The employers who are now accepting one or the 
other of the great national organizations as the 
lesser of two evils, will fly immediately to their real 
love, the feeble company union formed by them- 
selves and for themselves, and will incontinently 
kick out the national union. 

(From an address before the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in Denver, Oct. 5.) 

x * * 

WILLIAM A. AYRES, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission: The Tydings-Miller Act gives 
Federal sanction only to contracts between indi- 
vidual producers and individual distributors in- 
volving goods which bear the trade mark, brand or 
name of the producer or distributor. In such cases 
resale price maintenance enforceable by contract 
is permissible. ... 

The various State’ enactments legalizing price 
maintenance in certain circumstances, and the 
Tydings-Miller Act giving them Federal sanction, 
are frequently referred to as “fair trade laws.” 
Should they be made the tool by which prices are 
jacked up to excessively high levels, and the con- 
suming public be made to shoulder an unjustifiable 
burden of umreasonable prices, outraged public 
opinion will turn with irresistible foree alike upon 
those who occasioned the agitation which brought 
about these enactments and those who seek to take 
advantage of them by wringing from the consuming 
masses more than fair and reasonable prices.— 
(From an address before Wholesale Druggists’ Con- 
vention, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 4.) 
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Wide World, Underwood & Underwood, Bachrach 


HEADLINERS IN THE WEEK OF BUSINESS 


OLONEL William J. Donovan—Republi- 

4 can candidate for Governor of New York 
in 1932, who is directing the battery of 46 
lawyers for the oil defendants at the trial in 
which the companies are alleged to have vio- 
lated anti-trust laws. 


yore L. White—Chief of the Com- 

merce Department’s marketing re- 
search division, viewing the problem of in- 
stallment sales, warns about possible ex- 
cesses in the field and holds that without 
proper control a serious condition may arise. 


SECRETARY of Commerce Daniel C. 

Roper—With one eye on the trade of 
the United States with China and Japan and 
the other on domestic conditions, Mr. Roper 
believes that “basic indications” point to 
“safe and substantial progress for business.” 








INSTALLMENT SALES: A BOON OR A DANGER? 
THE PLACE OF BANKS IN RETAIL FINANCING 


+ but also that when the turn comes it accentuates 


Necwseurauca x 2 + 


Diagnosis of trade lag. Credit on 
seasonal vs. lasting goods. Reserve 
system’s action. 


HE late Will Rogers once offered a sure-fire 

prescription for solving the nation’s traffic 

problems: Don’t let any car on the street that 
isn’t fully paid for. 

At one swoop this would take away 60 per 
cent of the new cars and an important propor- 
tion of used cars, Just the thought of any such 
drastic remedy brings into bold relief the whole 
problem of installment selling; a problem that 
right now is generating mixed emotions inside 
and outside of Washington, 

Slowing trade at some points has turned up 
an acute problem of installment sale collections. 

The sharp rate of increase in installment sales 
—25.4 per cent in 1936—and warnings from the 
Department of Commerce that the trend should 
be closely watched, have produced a sudden 
wave of tighter restrictions. This wave, in turn, 
is being blamed by some officials for a tendency 
of retail sales volume to lag. 

Other officials here see the whole question of 
future prosperity or depression wrapped up in 
the treatment of installment credit by the coun- 
try’s retailers. 


Two conflicting view- 
TO TRADE? VIEWS points are held. One— 
advanced by several of 
DIFFER SHARPLY those who have come to 
be known as New Deal economists—is that this 
field of. consumer credit has scarcely been 
scratched and that in it lies the hope for a high 
degree of sustained prosperity. The other—held 
by the more orthodox government economists— 
is that installment selling only serves to add one 
more unstable influence in an already unstable 
situation. 


BOON OR A THREAT 


By accepting short-term installment paper as 
proper for rediscounting, at a slight premium, 
the Federal Reserve Board has just thrown its 
weight back of the group that looks at consumer 
credit as a boon. Through its Electric Farm & 
Home Authority, financing the sale of electric 
appliances, and through its Federal Housing 
Authority, the Government actually has gone 
directly into the business of promoting install- 
ment sales. 

Yet at the same time the Department of Com- 
merce through Wilford L. White, chief of its 
marketing research division, is warning about 
possible excesses in this field. 

What of the facts? 

Exact information is not available, but the 
Department of Commerce estimates that last 
year installment sales amounted to $4,500,000,- 
000, representing an increase of 25.4 per cent 
over 1935. The rate of increase of installment 
retail sales was much faster than that of cash 
sales, The proportion of all retail sales made 
on a time payment basis was back near to that 
of 1929, or about 12 per cent. 

Experience seems definitely to show that in- 
stallment selling can make trade prosperity 
much greater than otherwise would be the case; 


| 











the depression. 

For example: John Jones is earning $25 a 
week. Food takes $10 of that total. Rent takes 
another $5. Light, heat and incidentals require 
$2. There is $8 a week remaining. To spread 
out this $8, Mr. Jones buys a second hand car 
making a small down payment and obligating $4 
of his eight dollars. Then he buys clothes for 
himself and the rest of the family agreeing to 
pay $2 a month. A washing machine for the 
wife and a radio eat up the rest. 

Those purchases are bunched as are those of 
millions of John Joneses. But after they are 
made Mr. Jones has to stop buying and must 
start saving so that he can pay for what he is 
using. That paying process will run at least a 
year during which he will deny himself other 
things. If he should lose his job, payment could 
not be continued and the selling companies 
would repossess their property that John Jones 
had been using in the mistaken notion that he 
owned it. 

Of this situation, Mr. White, representing the 
Department of Commerce said: 

“Present concern is not with installment sell- 
ing in itself, but with the practices that have 
grown up in its extension during the recent 
years of rising prices and income. An install- 
ment sale today, unlike selling either for cash 
or on open credit, not only involves the pay 
check received by the buyer last week, but the 
check which he may or may not receive 24 or 
36 months hence. In other words, the state of 
the nation’s business two or three years from 
now may determine whether there is any profit 
in the sale made today. 


“Installment contracts 
entered into during 
and immediately prior 
TO ECONOMISTS to 1929 contributed to 
the late depression. Instead of learning the 
lesson, however, certain abuses inherent in this 
type of selling have been expanded under com- 
petitive pressure. Unless proper control can 
be gained promptly and then maintained, the 
situation is apt to become more serious than it 
was in 1929.” 


GROWING PRACTICES 
THAT CAUSE WORRY 


Business Barometers 


A SHARP decline in farm prices and 
“™ foodstuffs caused the of 
wholesale commodity prices to drop 0.7 
per cent in the week ended Oct. 2. 

Loadings of revenue freight in the 
same week amounted to 847,245 cars, a 
gain of 27,648 cars over the same week 
last year and of 6,799 cars over the pre- 
vious week. 

Imports of gold in the week ended 
Oct. 1 amounted to $47,773,000 and of 
silver $1,488,000. 

Few changes were noted in the level 
of retail trade during the first week in 
October, although there was some evi- 
dence that the decline in securities was 
slowing the rate of purchase of luxury 
goods. 
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The tendencies that cause official worry are 
represented by the expansion of installment 
selling to things like clothing and household 
goods that may be used up before the payments 
all are made; the willingness to accept progres- 
sively smaller down-payments on merchandise 
bought on an installment basis, and the length- 
ening of the time allowed for payment. 

Credit companies and trade associations in 
the retail field are beginning now to deal with 
these tendencies and their actions are getting 
attention as one of the factors leading to the 
present slowing in trade. 

Buyers, in the next few months, are going to 
find it a trifle more difficult to mortgage their 
income to acquire the things that they want. 

At the same time the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board in carrying out the terms of the 
Banking Act of 1935, will be exercising an in- 
fluence over the field of installment selling that 
may be progressively more important. The 
Board has laid down the terms on which Reserve 
banks will accept installment sale notes in re- 
turn for cash. Those terms will encourage 
member banks to move further into the install- 
ment selling field, assured that if they get in a 
pinch they always can obtain dollars in return 
for these installment notes provided the Re- 
serve rules are complied with. 

Members of the Federal Reserve Board as- 
sert that their action in classing installment 
sale paper as a “sound” bank asset is of little im- 
portance. 

Their explanation is that banks already have 
been extending credit to financing agencies and 
that they have been able to take care of the needs 
in this field without having to take advantage 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

But some other government officials take a 
different slant. ' 
Their point is that 


IN FINANCING OF banks now are going to 
be encouraged to go di- 


SUCH CREDIT SALES rectly into the business 


of financing installment sales for the retailers 
in their communities and—where branch bank- 
ing is effective—for their States. Some banks 
have been venturing cautiously into this field 
as a new source of income. All member banks 


FUTURE OF BANKS 


-now can be tempted with assurance that, in case 


of need, they can obtain cash dollars for the 
paper they hold. 

Yet at this point still another factor is men- 
tioned. 

If Reserve member banks are tempted into 
the field of direct installment sale financing the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington will be 
in a position to exercise an important influence 
over financing policies and methods, bringing 
in an element of centralized control that has not 
previously been present. A tendency toward 
over-expansion of this type of credit could 
quickly be corrected. 

At the moment, however, attenticn is concen- 
trated on the immediate problem of installment 
selling as a factor in the recent upturn and as 
an influence in the present business lag. This 
type of selling boomed in 1936 and during the 
first months of 1937. It now is being hedged 
about with new restrictions. 

Businessmen will do well to keep an eye on 
a developing situation. 

Owen Scort. 
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| What May Supplant 
| Anti-Trust Laws? 


Discard or more teeth? A White 
House problem. Remnant of 
NRA. Oil case on trial. 





| 

| 
IHE White House is being pushed 

against this question: 

| “What should be the future of the anti-trust 

laws? Are they ripe for discard, or should they be 

implemented in a way that would permit real en- 

forcement?” 

A rapid-fire series of developments is bringing the 
issue to a head. Official policy has blown hot and 
cold, until the Clayton Act and the Sherman Act 
are of highly uncertain utility. 

In Madison, Wis., the leading companies in the 
oil industry are on trial for continuing practices 
that they were encouraged to adopt under NRA 
codes. In this instance the Department of Justice 
is hot on the trail of monopoly. 

Other government departments, and the White 
House as well, are bothered about the sub- 
ject of identical bids. A dozen or. more com- 
panies submit bids that are the same down to a 
penny on million dollar orders. But Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings is cold on the prospect of prosecut- 
ing the companies under existing anti-trust laws. 


WHEN ALL BID THE SAME 


The Federal Trade Commission is hot and 
bothered on the subject of basing points in in- 
dustrial price setting. It is moving against the 
cement industry and, if successful there, will set out 
to break up this practice in other big industries. 
The practice calls for price-quoting on the basis of 
the regular price plus shipping charges from some 
arbitrary point. The effect is to encourage identical 
prices. 

If the Government should win its current cases 
corporations quickly could attain the same ends by 
different and legalized methods. This fact causes 
the Attorney General to admit that present anti- 
trust laws are really unenforceable. 


COURSES BEFORE CONGRESS 

As a result, Congress can take two courses. 

One course would call for letting down the anti- 
trust bars and for substituting some form of gov- 
ernment supervision over trade practices. This is 
the NRA code method and is strongly favored by 
many business men. 

The other course is to try to enforce competition 
by implementing the existing laws with more effec- 
tive enforcement machinery, or by using powers of 
taxation to penalize bigness. Representative Wright 
Patman, of Texas, co-author of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, is ready to propose that Congress forbid 
corporations from engaging in the retail business 
in more than one State. This principle might be 
extended to other lines of business. This is called 
the “pulverizing method” or business control. 


OIL CASE AT THE BAR 

The trend of Government action may revolve 
around what happens’ to the oil case now on trial 
in Wisconsin. 

In that case the issue is whether big companies 
are violating the anti-trust laws by maintaining a 
pool to buy up surplus gasoline from small refiners 
to keep that gasoline from the market ard thereby 
affecting prices. Independent wholesalers contend 
that the companies buy this gasoline at slightly 
above the going market and that trade journals 
then quote this special price as the going market 
price, forcing the independents to meet the arti- 
ficial price in their purchasing. The pool was set 
up under the NRA code and in 1934 had the bless- 
ing of the Government. At that time the anti- 
trust laws were temporarily discarded. 

But officials keep stressing the fact that even if 
they win this case, after long and costly litigation, 
the companies can alter their methods slightly and 
get the same effect. 

The situation appears to call for a reconsideration 
of the nation’s policy in dealing with industry. 


£ 
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The Voice 
of Business 


FRED W. STEELE, Legislative chairman, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers: A uniform 





minimum wage scale on a nation-wide basis would 
force the “‘chiseler” into line and increase the pur- 
chasing power of low-wage areas. 

If decent wages and decent working conditions 
are the objectives of national w3ge-hour legisla- 
tion, then such a law should provide the necessary 
compulsion to force upward the sub-standard pay 
scales of low wage areas. National wage-hour leg- 
islation affecting the cotton textile industry should 
abolish the regional wage differentials. 

Other industries likewise are becoming aware that 
sub-standard wage scales in other areas can more 
than offset manufacturing efficicncy or skill in 
marketing, a uniform minimum wage scale would 
eliminate the sub-standard scale as a competitive 
factor in the market and add a measure of economic 
security to the present high wage worker and his 
community. 

(From an address before annual meeting of Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Oct. 6.) 


= 2 @ 

FRED A. ELDEAN, Assistant to President, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute: “We have entrusted so 
many things to government—local, State, and na- 
tional—that government today has become ‘big 
business. Steel, automobiles, and oil are dwarfed 
by comparison. Total governmental expenditures 
are roundly $18,000,000,000 a year. Compare those 
governmental expenditures, all of which must come 
from the taxpayers’ pockets, with the total produced 
by manufacturing of $14,691,000,000; with trans- 
portation income of $4,890,000,000; or with con- 
struction with a total income of a billion dollars.... 

(From an address before Ohio Petroleum Market- 
ers’ Association, in Cleveland, Oct. 6.) 
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Tu Sun’s importance as an automobile advertising 
medium is not restricted to any one price class, Care- 
fully-made surveys in good residential areas to check 
automobile ownership and week-day newspaper read- 


ing habits in the New York market reveal that fact. A 


summary shows that in both the city and suburbs The 


Sun leads in reaching families owning low, medium 


and high-priced cars. 


Since most new passenger car sales in New York are 
replacement sales (as high as 96% in some suburban 
counties) the best prospects for automobile manufac- 
copens in all three price brackets are families already 
owning cars. And the foremost week-day newspaper 


through which to contact owners of low-priced, me- 


dium-priced and high-priced cars is The Sun. 
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WAR IN ORIENT AND AMERICA’S NEUTRALITY DILEMMA 


{Continued from Page 9.] 

Far Eastern situation could be en- 
visaged. 

In face of considerable evidence of 
a swing of popular opinion away 
from the philosophy of the Neutra!- 
ity Act, leading exponents of isola- 
tionism, such as Senators Nye and 
Borah, came out last week denounc- 
ing the new Roosevelt policy and in- 
dicating existence of a continuing 
body of sentiment for the strict neu- 
trality position. 


WHAT PEACE BODIES ASK 

The six leading American peace 
organizations—the National Council! 
for Prevention of War, World Peace- 
ways, and four others—that have 
been persistently belaboring the 
President with demands that he ap- 
ply the Neutrality Act, last week 
loosed a new blast against his latest 
declaration of policy 

“The President points the Ameri- 
can people down the road that led 
to the World War,” their statement 
said. ... “The usurpation of that 
power by the Executive is the 
foundation of dictatorship. The 
reasons advanced by the President 
for refusal to apply the Neutrality 
Act are so inadequate as to indicate 
that the real reason is the intention 
of asserting executive power as over 
and above any right of Congress to 
limit that power.” 

On the other side or the argu- 
ment, a letter given to the press by 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State 
in the Hoover administration, ap- 
plauded the President’s course and 
sounded a clarion rallying cry for 
foes of isolationism. Vigorously de- 
nouncing Japan’s course, Mr. Stim- 
son urged the obligation of the 
United States to take strong meas- 
ures against Japanese aggression 
and in behalf of justice for China 
and a cessation of tue war. (Full 
text of the Stimson letter appears 
on Page 8.) 

Meanwhile since the Roosevelt 
Chicago speech and the State De- 
partment’s memorandum of Oct. 6, 
the diffidence of both the President 
and Secretamy Hull, when pressed to 
enlarge upon details of prospective 
policy, indicated that American of- 
cials are carefully weighing the re- 
actions of American opinion and 
the trend of foreign developments as 
guides to determine how far the 
United States would go in imple- 
menting its declarations of moral 
protest. 

ITALY AND SPAIN 
TTENTION of harassed British 
and French statesmen had to 
be divided between the crisis in the 


Berlin, Premier Mussolini last week # conversations between 


showed added disposition to dis- 
regard the demands of England, 
France, Russia and other powers 
for a showdown on Italian violations 
of the powers’ non-intervention pol- 
icy in Spain. 

To aid of Spanish rebei General 
Franco last week zoomed a crack 
squadron of 23 Italian-manned 
bombing planes. At controls of one 
the bombers sat Bruno Mussolini, 
20-year-old son of Il Duce. This was 
generally interpreted as a fleering 
gesture of Italian defiance to de- 
mands of the Franco-English en- 
tente that Italian volunteers be 
withdrawn from the Spanish con- 
flict. 

Closely following dispatch of 
Italian reinforcements to the Span- 
ish rebels came Mussolini's definite 
rejection of an invitation—that was 
virtually an ultimatum to at- 
tend a three-power conference 
with Britain and France on the 
problem of foreign military inter- 
ference in Spain’s civil war. Clearly 
understood purpose of the confer- 
ence was to demand that Italy pull 
out her troops that are in Spain in 
violation of the non-intervention 
agreement. 

The other powers now, it is ex- 
pected, will toss that agreement 
into the discard and begin strength- 
ening the war sinews of the Span- 


the Frencia 
and British foreign offices last week, 
it was announced Britain would per- | 
mit the sale of arms and munitions 
to the Spanish loyalist army if 
Mussolini refused to withdraw the | 
Italian troops, and the French are 
ready to throw open their southern 
frontier, which previously has been 
barred to Spain-bound contingents 
of men and war supplies. 

Meanwhile a “pirate” submarine 
attack on the British destroyer “Ba- 
silisk” furnished excuse for an aug- 
mented British naval demonstra- 
tion in the Mediterranean, where 
adherents to the recent Nyon 
agreement have taken up their pa- 
trol stations against the “pirates.” 
After brashly running in close and 
firing a torpedo at the “Basilisk,” the 
mysterious undersea raider was pur- 
sued with depth charges that were 
believed to have sunk her. Follow- 
ing the attack, additional British 
destroyers were sent to the Medi- 
terranian, increasing her force there 
to more than 50. 

x~* * 


THE ONTARIO ELECTION 
ECAUSE of American issues in- 
volved in the campaign, On- 
tario’s provincial election last week 
attracted special interest on _ this 
side of the boundary. Earl Rowe, 
Conservative candidate, though in 
private life a breeder of fast horses, 
lost in a political race to Mitchell 





ish loyalists. Following diplomatic 





+ Mr. Stimson's Plan to Curb Japan + 


[Continued From Page 8.] 


lation to attempt to impcse upon the 
President, to whom the Constitution 
gives the duty of the conduct of our 
international affairs, shackles of re- 
straint to hold him heipless in all 
future conditions no matter how 
complex or unanticipated. 

Finally, in this grave crisis in the 
Far East we not only must not fear 
to face issues of right and wrong, 
but we must not fear to cooperate 
with other nations who are similarly 
attempting to face those issues. 

The League of Nations was 
founded upon a covenant. which al- 
most for the first time in human 
history attempted to base our inter- 
national civilization upon a reign of 
law and to make a distinction be- 
tween a law-breaker and its victim. 
Five years ago, on Japan’s first ag- 
gression into Manchuria, the League, 
while failing to stop the aggression, 
did not hesitate to pass judgment 
upon it in unmistakabie language 
after a full investigation of its facts. 

The League did not fail to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong 
in the Far East then, and the then 


rived at by the League and that its 
conclusions were in accord with the 
conclusions of the League. 


DUTY OF THE LEAGUE 

Today on China’s appeal the 
League is again engaged in an ex- 
amination of the present crisis and 
the formulation of its judgment 
thereon. 

Our Government should not hesi- 
tate, if the facts are as we believe 
them, to support the League again 
by a statement of its’ concurrence. 

Such a judgment is not futile. In 
the process of time law is built up 
both within and without national 
boundaries by such decisions and 
such precedents. 

Japan is far more friendless to- 
day before the tribunal of world 
opinion than she would have 
been except for the investigation 
and judgment which was rendered 
against her five years..ago. We 
should not fail to take our part in 
laying such foundations of the 
structure of international law of 
the future. 

Since the writing of this letter has 


* Hepburn, 


Ontario’s Liberal 
premier, who, returns indicated, will 
have only a slightly diminished ma- 
jority in the provincial assembly. 
Iowa-born Candidate Rowe advo- 
cated completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, a project Premier 
Lepburn opposes. An American- 
flavored labor issue also cat-called 
its way into the campaign. Premier 
Hepburn last spring acted vigor- 
ously to check spread of the auto- 
mobile sit-down strike epidemic 
across the river from Detroit into 
his province. Displeased Lewis union 
members and sympathizers conse- 
quently greeted his campaign 


party ¢ speech-making 


appearances 
noisy boos and heckling. On eve of 
the election at an Oshawa (Ont.) 
Hepburn meeting UAW sympathiz- 
ers stamped their feet so lustily to 
express disapproval that a section 
of elevated seats collapsed. Three 
hundred of the demonstrators were 
precipitated to an unexpectedly 
hard “sit-down strike’ on the floor 
below. Fortunately nobody was in- 
jured, and the amenities were some- 
what evened up when a plank in the 
platform broke and a man standing 
next to Mr. Hepburn’ dropped 
through, to great applause of the 
opposition. 


with * GOOD NEIGHBOR RADIO 


further his good neighbor re- 

lations with 
Uncle Sam is going on the air, be- 
ginning Nov. 1, with a series of radio 
dramas designed to enlarge Ameri- 
can citizens’ appreciation of the life 
and culture of their neighbors in 
the South and Central American re- 
publics. The radio dramas, spon- 
sored by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, will trace the sweep of 
Latin - Almerican history, culture 
and present-day problems in 26 epi- 
sodes, to be broadcast every Mon- 
day night over a CBS chain. 


Latin - America, | 








Calmar Line 


Weekly service trom 
BALTIMORE ond PHILADELPHIA 
to 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
RICHMOND 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Agents 
SWAYNE & HOYT LTD. 


Pacific Coast 


MOORE & McCORMACK. INC. 
East Coast 


Calmar Steamship Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 
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Dated October 1, 1937 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


which doe~ not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$48,364,000 


A Subsidiary of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 


General Mortgage Bonds, 33/,% Series due 1962 


Due October 1, 1962 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks 


in the States of New York and Connecticut. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Funded Debt: 
Issues to be Redeemed with the Proceeds of these Bonds... ......eeeceeeeeeees eneees seneees 
on occa encbieen seeks 66560545 06 bb aNON DO UES 00bCeeesnNes eee 
Total Funded Debt....... 0 000:0:0:0:00:06:0005005060606005000006006600 00000080006 eeccccesece 

SE FOES BIOs 0.600 0:6:00.65:00.0.0:00:0'2 05:00:00 '00.60:606000 0000400000 0008000000% oercecececces 


ital Stock: 
referred Stock ($100 par value; cumulative) outstanding 259,000 shares (*) 59 Series......+. 


Common Stock, without par value (+) outstanding 1,265,696 shares ........0000.ccceeveeees e 
*Pending final determination of contemplated proceedings for appraisal in connection with the consolidation, 
9,626 3/20 shares of Preferred Stock, 5° 9 Series, to which the holders demanding appraisals of preferred stocks 
of constituent corporations would be entitled under the terms and provisions of the Certificate of Consolidation, 
have been included in the issued shares of Preferred Stock, 5° Series. 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Central New York Power Corporation 


Redeemable at the option of the Company, on at least 30 days’ published notice if called as a whole on any date or in part 
on any interest payment date, or on at least 60 days’ published notice if called in part on any date other than an interest 
payment date, at the following prices: On or before October 1, 1944, at 105%; thereafter and on or before October 1, 1948, 
at 104%; thereafter and on or before October 1, 1952, at 103%; thereafter and on or before October 1, 1956, at 102%; 
thereafter and on or before October 1, 1960, at 101%; and thereafter at 100%, together in each case with accrued interest. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration 
Statement, which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering 
Prospectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior toany purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY The Company was organized July 31, 1937, under the laws of the State of New York, by the 
consolidation of twelve public utility corporations operating in central and northern New York. 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation owns 85.73% of the voting securities of the Company. The Company is 
advised that as of August 2, 1937, The United Corporation held directly or indirectly 23.32%, Niagara Share 
Corporation of Maryland 10.28%, Aluminum Ore Company 9.83%, and The United Gas Improvement Company 
8.65%, of the voting securities of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation; the Company disclaims any admission of 
the actual existence of effective control of it by any of such stockholders by reason of such ownership. 

The Company is engaged in the generation, purchase (principally under agreements with affiliates), 
transmission, distribution and sale of electricity in central and northern New York, including the cities of 
Syracuse, Utica, Rome and Watertown. The Company also produces and distributes mixed gas (gas manufactured 
by the Company mixed with natural gas purchased) and purchases and sells (to certain industrial consumers) 
natural gas in the Syracuse area, and produces and distributes manufactured gas in the Utica area and also in 
three small areas. The principal properties owned by the Company include electric generating stations with an 
aggregate rated capacity of 189,491 k.w. (principally hydro-electric plants), gas manufacturing plants, and electric 
and gas transmission and distribution systems. It also leases, chiefly from affiliates, hydro-electric generating 
stations with a rated capacity of 68,202 k.w. under leases terminable for the most part on one year’s written notice. 


Outstanding as per 
Balance Sheet 


1,350,000 


$25,900,000 
31,642,400 








come the President’s Chicago speech. tStated value $25, plus such amounts as may be transferred thereto by order of the Board of Directors. 


I am filled with hope that this act 
of leadership on his part will result 
in a new birth of American courage 
in facing and carrying through our 
responsibilities in this crisis. 


American Government on Feb. 25, 
1933, did not hesitate to arrange it- 
self alongside of the League in that 
judgment and to declare that its 
understanding of the facts was in | 
accord with the findings of fact ar- 


Orient and growing tension in Spain 
and the Mediterranean area. 

With apparently increased con- 
fidence in strength of his position 
as result of his recent tumultuously 
acclaimed visit to Herr Hitler at 


The following summaries of the combined income account of the constituent corporations of the 
’ Company have been prepared from the financial statements (as certified by Price, Waterhouse & Co.) 
in the Offering Prospectus and are subject to such financial statements, the related notes and other important 
relevant information in such Prospectus: —— —— Years ended December 31 Seven Months 
1934 1935 ended July 31, 1937 

$21,677 845.34 $15,132,556.92 
$ 7,013,573.74 $ 4,120,343.76 
_3,293,427.64 3,120,420.29  _1,775,110.77 
$ 3,720,146.10 $ 3,753,512.07  $ 2,345,232.99 


EARNINGS 


1936 
$23,906,185.11 


$22,482,831.36 
$ 6,873,932.36 


$ 6,665,142.86 
3,215,951.37 
$§ 3,449,191.49 


Total Operating Revenues 


Gross Income 
Total Deductions from Gross Income. 


Net Income 



































The net proceeds to the Company from the sale of the $48,364,000 principal amount of Bonds, estimated 
at $46,459,080.78, after deducting expenses estimated at $453,999.22, and exclusive of accrued interest, 
will be used for the following purposes: (1) The proceeds from the sale of $36,364,500 of such Bonds 
will be applied towards the payment of the respective principal amounts of certain underlying mortgage bonds; 
(2) The proceeds from the sale of the remaining $11,999,500 of such Bonds will be deposited with the Trustee, to be 
withdrawn, from time to time, in accordance with the terms of the Mortgage, to reimburse the Company for the 
construction of a steam-electric generating station estimated to cost $9,500,000, and for constructing, extending, 
and improving facilities owned by the Company. Funds necessary to complete the redemption requirements for 
the bonds to be redeemed will be obtained from the Company’s cash resources or through borrowings. 


THE BONDS’ The Bonds are to be issued under and secured by a Mortgage to be dated as of October 1, 1937, from the 
Company to The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York, Trustee. In the opinion of counsel for 
the Company the Mortgage will constitutea direct lienon substantially allof the property of the Company, including 
leasehold interests in hydro-electric generating stations, and franchises, held by the constituent corporations 
at the time of the consolidation forming the Company, subject to the liens, so far as they attach, of mortgages 
securing outstanding bonds in the principal amount of $13,421,500, and to certain further exceptions described 
in the Offering Prospectus. The Mortgage contains provision for the issuance, under certain restrictions and for 
specified purposes, of addilional bonds of other series, which as to lien would rank pari passu with these Bonds. 
The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property covered by the Mortgage without 
notice other than application to the Trustee, and also provides, in other instances, for release of property by the 
Trustee without notice to bondholders. The provisions of the Mortgage may be modified (subject to certain 
limitations set forth in the Offering Prospectus) by vote of holders of 6644% of bonds outstanding under the Mortgage 
affected thereby. The Mortgage contains provisions for a retirement or improvement fund the annual payments or 
credits thereto to be equivalent to 1% of the principal amount of the Bonds of the 334% Series due 1962, fora 
description of which fund, including the application of the payments or credits thereto, reference is made to the 
Offering Prospectus and to the provisions of the Mortgage filed as an exhibit to the Registration Statement. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 








THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, September 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 

Casu anp Due From Banks ee 708 884,363.05 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUAGANTESD . 644 ts ts et ee 
STaTE AND Municipat SECURITIES . . 
OrHER Bonps anp SECURITIES... 
Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. 
Bankinc Houses . . . . 2. 6 e 
Orwer Rear Estate . . 2. 2 ec e 
eoewaagns . . kk te tt lk 
Cusromers’ Acceprance LIABILITY . 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters, including the undersigned and the 
‘i "i “ ‘ others named in the Offering Prospectus, have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from 
67,855,011.20 the Company at 97%, or a total of $46,913,080, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public 
160.477.722.42 at 999%, or a total of $47 880,360, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $967,280. 

yeres Payment for and delivery of the Bonds are to be made on or after the offering date but not later than October 


817,312,674.28 15, 1937. 
36,792,210,62 PEK 
$937,056.74 Price 99% and Accrued Interest 
11,925,335.16 Seni 
28 140,994.23 
9.816,092.33 
$2,422,152,198.18 


575,010,738.15 UNDERWRITING 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner \: Kheed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. The validity of the franchises and titles of Central Vew Vork Power ¢ ‘orporation, the 
lien of the Mortgage securing the Bonds, and certain other matters have been passed upon by various 
counsel for the Company. /t is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form will be made at the 
office of J. P. Morgan &§ Co. on or about October 1), 1937, against payment therefor in New Vork funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


fos Oy 


LIABILITIES 
Capitat Funps: 
Capitat Stock . .. 
SURPLUS ...ss 
Unpivivep Prorits 


$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
25,888 460.71 
Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 
furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


$ 226,428,460.71 
16,384,420.89 
1,559,322.72 

AY aie er ee 2,128,874,872.12 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . ......e.6., 29,815,317.25 
: 29,815,317.25 

LiaBitity as EnporsER ON AcCEPTANCES AND Foreicn BILLs . 15,257,776.04 
PROD LSARUINIES Sd wk kw ee we a 3,832,028 .45 


$2,422,152,198.18 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 
Depesirs 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, Inc. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 

EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 





BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


United States Government and other securities carried at $160,212,028.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Dated October 7, 1987. 
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France's Monetary Crisis: 


Newnsqneauca Ul + 


Revision of tripartite pact on 
currencies. War debts as 
factor. Mr. Blum’s plans. 


UST about a year ago, the United 

States, Great Britain and France 
signed a tripartite agreement with 
the objective of stabilizing their 
currencies on world exchanges. 

Last July new adjustments had to 
be made in the operation of the 
agreement when the French decided 
to stop pegging the franc at a fixed 
level. Now France is having trouble 
in holding up the value of its cur- 
rency. 

There have been reports of pend- 
ing changes in the tripartite agree- 
ment. The Treasury recently held 
conversations with the British on 
its operation. 


+ Minister of State Without Portfolio 
might head a mission to this coun- + 


| NO EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Last week there was a report from | 


Paris that Leon Blum, Vice Presi- 


dent of the Council of Ministers and ' 


try to go into the future of French | 


financial relations with both this 
country and Great Britain. 


The French Cabinet recently de- 
cided not to resort to exchange con- 
trol but to pin its hopes on a pro- 
gram to achieve economic recovery 
by asking labor to work longer hours 
and by adoption of other orthodox 
measures, which, to be successful in 
the face of the demands of the left- 
wing elements in the population, 
may need outside support. 

It was brought out last July that 
Great Britain and the United States 
both are anxious to help France get 
on its feet because that country 
stands with them as a bulwark 
against the tides of fascism and 
communism. 

Any step to implement the tri- 
partite agreement to permit some 
mutual aid, it is pointed out by of- 
ficials in this country, would have 
to be accompanied by a clear un- 


Will America Aid Her? 


derstanding on the war debt. 


+ 


It is not believed there is any pos- | 


Sibility that France, under its pres- 
ent circumstances, can resume war 
debt payments on the old scale. 


PAYMENTS IMPROBABLE 

Difficulties in getting financial 
support of this country, according 
to advices from France, are fully 
realized in that country, and there- 
fore M. Blum’s visit, if it should ma- 
terialize, will not be to ask for a loan 
but to represent to American opin- 
ion the efforts France is making to 
maintain her place as one of the 
great democratic countries. 

Meanwhile, one of France’s pri- 
mary problems is to get back for 
use at home some of the large 
amounts of gold which have been 
sent to the United States during re- 
cent years. 


BORROWING NEAR END? 


Although the signs are not yet 
numerous, various tell-tale marks 
are appearing in current Federal 


financing to forecast that the time 





may not be far away when the 
Treasury will not have to go on the 
market for new money. 

One of these signs, it was pointed 
out in official circles, is to be found 
in a remark by Secretary of 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., at 
a press conference last week. 


“On next Monday,” said Mr. Mor- 
genthau, “and on Oct. 18 we will of- 
fer, on each day, $50,000,000 of nine- 
month bills, the regular offering. 
Beginning on Oct. 25, we will dis- 
continue the nine-month bills and 
start selling a bill maturing around 
March 15, still on a discount basis. 
It will be a ‘tax-date bill’ (bills with 
maturity dates falling on or about 
the time when quarterly income tax 
payments are due), $50,000,000 each 


week. As far as I can foretell at | 
be | 


this time, no new money will 
raised in October and November.” 


MORE REVENUE RECEIPTS 

What officials regard as the happy 
day when the Government will not 
need new money, it is explained, will 
arrive as a result of the social se- 























NEW ISSUE 











This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$18,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds 
3°4% Series due 1967 


Dated October 1, 1937 


Due October 1, 1967 





Price 98% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the underwriters 
Histed im the Prospectus, including the undersigned. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Bonbright & Company 
Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorperated 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 





Idaho Power Company 


October 6, 1937 




































































NEW ISSUE 





these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 





Price $100 per share and accrued dividends 





listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Chas. D. Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorperated 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters 








the | 


curity tax receipts and 
revenue receipts, and is contingent, 
of course, on no more opening of 


increased | 


hopes to encourage better and safer 
banking practices. 
“At the same time, the Board be- 


States has been made by the Treas- 
ury. 
The analysis shows that a total of 


large avenues for additional ex- lieves that the assurance of support $3,551,147,000 of foreign capital 
penditures. in case of need given to member flowed into this country between 
Mr. Morgenthau said that the banks with sound assets will en- Jan. 2, 1935, and June 30, 1937. In 


policy was developed Secause new 
money is not needed now and be- 
cause he wants “to sell bills matur- 
ing in March to iron out the money 
market then.” 

The principle involved is that on 
March 15 large amounts of money 


are taken out of the money market | 


to meet income tax payments. By 
concentrating bill maturities on the 
quarterly tax date the Treasury off- 
sets this withdrawal of funds by 


paying off its maturing bills. 


If no new money is borrowed dur- 
ing October and November the 
working balance of the Treasury, 


' Mr. Morgenthau admitted, will fall 


below the billion-dollar mark, the 
amount which he previously had in- 
dicated as needed because of unset- 
tled conditions abroad. 


BILLION MORE AVAILABLE 

But if an emergency arose, offi- 
cials said, the gold sterilization fund 
of more than 1,200 million dollars 
could be turned into the working 
balance. 

Among other statements from 
Government sources last week was 
an explanation by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in its October bulletin, 
of the provisions of the liberalized 
regulation governing discounts and 
advances from member banks, which 
became effective on October 1—the 
so-called Regulation A. : 

In times of deflation, the Board 
said, “technical limitations on the 
character of eligible paper endan- 
ger rather than protect the safety 





will be the principal underwriter. 


REPUBLIC OF POLAND, $9,091,701 of 3 per 
cent dollar funding bonds, fractional 
certificates and separate coupons to be 
offered in settlement of interest cou- 
pons on bonds issued by the Republic 
of Poland, City of Warsaw, Province 
of Silesia, National Economic Bank 
and Land Mortgage Bank of Warsaw 
and for conversion and exchange of 
certain long-term obligations issued in 
dollar currency. 











courage these banks to give their 
communities the financial services 
they require.” 

Another report on the inflow of 
foreign capital into the United 


the first quarter of this year the 
inflow amounted to $328,024,000, 
while in the second quarter it totaled 
$621,374,000. 


GLENN NIXON, 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
BRUSSELS 


LONDON PARIS 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, September 30, 1937 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . .. . 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Public Securities . 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank wr 


Other Securities . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Items in Transit with pe 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


. $ 511,167,649.45 
530,451,391.54 
44,314,572.16 
7,800,000.00 
18,907,978.25 
* 679,155,536.17 
Branches. > 1,751,590.67 
. 24,948,866.18 


“ee © @ 





Bank Buildings. .4-« ws 13,323,347.87 
Other Real Estate . aes 466,524.64 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. Sle et 3,074,802.61 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 17,181,255.42 

$1,852,543,514.96 


LIABILITIES 


reer ee 
Surplus — SOorS 
Undivided Profits. ..... 





90,000,000.00 


- 170,000,000.00 


$ 270,657,925.52 








> é Dividend Payable October 1, 1937... . 2,700,000.00 
of the banking _sreorure. 7 & Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
scribing in the regulation the char- Interest, Taxes, etc 19.257,869.96 
acter of the paper that will have hocenhemene ee $43 766,995.63 nee 
first claim for advances, the Board esas Gon Acceptances oe ee 
etaaeemnaeaeeeameaaas _ ——— Held for Investment . . 18,818,129.45 
° 24,948 ,866.18 
New Security Issues Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and , 
APPALACHIAN Elsctaic Power Co. Hunt- A te Repurchase Securities Sold. 1'100'825.00 
ington, W. Va., $57,000,000 of first 8 P . apnea 
mortgage bonds, 3% per cent series Deposits . . . . $1,508,375,722.92 
due 1967 and $10,000,000 of sinking Outstanding Checks — 19,754,615.38 
fund debentures, 4 per cent series due 1,528,130,338.30 
1952. Proceeds to be used to repay 
indebtedness. Bonbright & Co., Inc., $1,852,543,514.96 





Securities carried at $42,401,978.52 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes, 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
merican Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


EUGENE G, GRACE President 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 

Harriman & Co, 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


—— — pv ptt B lai wheal CORNELIUS F. KELLEY ‘ President, 
de ‘esident, Camphbe' naconda opper ining Uo. 
Canadian Mines Handbook, 1937 Soup Company FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


A book covering the principal develop- 
ing and producing mines of Canada, as 
prepared by the Northern Miner Press 
A copy of this invaluable compilation of 
Canadian mining information, will be 
forwarded without obligation upon re- 
quest. 


BRI WA. 3461 
BRIDGER TEVENOR«C 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. Toronto 








EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential! Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of JP. Morgan & Co. 
WILLIAM C.POTTER = Chairman ofthe Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE ere of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
L. EDMUND ZACHE! President, 

The Tenetee Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


55 WALL STREET * New 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
sc eoweecweecens $ 





eee reer eeneeee 


eee eee eee ee ee) 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


York 


549,266,058.47 


447,508,653.22 
102,580,484.93 
138,473,876.50 
686,474,187.06 
20,053,443.78 
3,652,500.00 
8,000,000.00 
50,768 ,667.99 
4,739,896.44 





oe -$2,011,517,768.39 





Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio . 


b Sead betas $57,361,767.52 
. 12,836,095.11 


. - .$1,812,046,913.79 


44,525,672.41 





Items in Transit with Branches ................020. re 4,983,205.15 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 4,922,853.44 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... ie 7,056,747.43 

MNES Fob 6 RAS4O 4S E AE athe eSs eR ETERS 85 40 1,550,000.00 
Pere eT ere rt ee ere rrr $77,500,000.00 
PTET TCT Cre Tere 44,250,000.00 

SOR UOOE PIGIMA, 3:0:0-5:9:00:4050608 eeeeees 14,682,376.17 136,432,376.17 

PR ss ieendas ‘ eee eee .».$2,011,517,768.39 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1937. 








Securities carried at $157,017,752.62 in the foregoing statement, consisting of $126,955,- 
167.62 of United States Government Obligations, $18,226,660.11 of State and Municipal 
Bonds, and $11,835,924.89 of Other Bonds and Securities, are deposited to secure 
$137,813,650.07 of Public and Trust Deposits, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





















































“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern oO 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- // (A iS 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


WASHINGTON 
GEORGE Vol. 5, No. 41 October 11, 1937 














THE WILL TO PEACE 


President Roosevelt's Inspiring Action Last Week May Mean a Rebirth of Moral Force in the 
World and a New Respect For Treaties—Relationship to World Trade and Reemployment— 
A Triumph For Viewpoint of Secretary Hull as Against the Economic Isolationists 
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foreign policy which has lifted the hopes of a dis- 

traught world. If he does not deviate from the pro- 

gram just outlined, the world may see a rebirth of 
moral force and a regeneration of the will to peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Chicago and the pronounce- 
ment from the Department of State deserve the highest 
commendation. They constitute a policy of which the 
American people may justly be proud. 

There are those who will be skeptical of the President's 
pronouncement—they will see in it implications of war in- 
volvement and foreign entanglement. But many of us 
who have watched the sad course of human events from 
Versailles to Shanghai in the last two decades since the 
European war will be heartened in our belief that Mr. 
Roosevelt has chosen the course that will lead to world 
peace and world stability. 

Because in recent weeks I have written in critical vein 
of New Deal policies, it may not be amiss to explain to 
some of our new readers that commendation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy today is consistent with previ- 
ous comments on this page. 


OUR MISTAKE 


PP irscn va ROOSEVELT has just proclaimed a 


Nearly twenty years ago I at- 
tended the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence as a correspondent, and 


IN NOT AIDING 
heard Prime Minister Lloyd 
THE LEAGUE George denounce war as “organ- 


ized savagery”. To me the League of Nations covenant 
offered the best opportunity for economic cooperation in 
a world which had suffered an economic upheaval of al- 
most irremediable proportions. 

All through the post-war decade, I felt that the Repub- 
lican party had made a grievous mistake in misrepresent- 
ing the character of the League covenant and in teaching 
the American people that the League of Nations was an 
instrument for war instead of peace. Premier Poincare of 
France, discouraged by America’s position, adopted a 
policy of economic nationalism which in turn had its 
repercussions on post-war Germany. 

To me the League of Nations seemed then, as now, an 
instrument for international cohesion. It furnished a ve- 
hicle, though not so used, for the revision of the mistaken 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. It could have meant 
hope and real sustenance for the republic of Germany. 
The economic collapse of Germany as a consequence of its 
debt burden, unbalanced budgets, and the tragic infla- 
tion of 1923 gradually led to the acceptance of Hitler by 
the German people as an alternative to absolute anarchy. 
Economic nationalism in Europe was the progenitor of 


dictatorship. 
When the Hawley-Smoot tar- 


WILSON IDEALS . 

iff law was passed in 1930 by the 
ABANDONED BY Republicans, it appeared to me 
MR. ROOSEVELT that the United States had added 


impetus to the tide of economic 
nationalism and economic retaliation and that it was a 
mistake of far-reaching consequences. 

Then in 1932 came another sad event—this time from 
a Democrat—Franklin Roosevelt, who in the spring of 
that year was sparring for the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency. Up to that time he had been strong for 
the League of Nations. He had campaigned as the vice 
presidential nominee of his party in 1920 on that platform. 

But William Randolph Hearst demanded as the price 
of support by his newspapers in 1932 that Mr. Roosevelt 
abandon his convictions on the League of Nations. The 
then Governor of New York yielded. It was an example 
of political opportunism which chilled my ardor for Mr. 
Roosevelt as a statesman. Viewed impersonally, the 
Roosevelt letter to Hearst was a stab in the back to the 
policies of the late President Wilson. 

For my part, I have kept the faith. I have never deviated 
in my belief that American entry into the League of Na- 
tions would have prevented the 1929 catastrophe in the 
world and would have saved the German and Italian de- 
mocracies from the fate that befell them. On Christmas 
night, 1931, I made a radio address urging that America 
reduce tariff barriers and proclaim a policy of reciprocity. 
I appealed for the making of a ten-year truce on the Eu- 
ropean continent against war and for a restoration of the 
doctrine of international cooperation. 

When Mr. Roosevelt became President in 1933, the Lon- 
don Economic Conference had been summoned to meet 
in July of that year. Most of us who believed that there 
must be a rebuilding of foreign trade in order to increase 
employment in the United States as well as in all other 
countries of the world looked hopefully toward the Lon- 
don Conference. We believed it would prove as signifi- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


cant in stabilizing currencies and in leading the way to im- 
proved economic conditions as any event of the whole 
post-war period. 

But Mr. Roosevelt torpedoed the conference which Cor- 
dell Hull, his Secretary of State, struggled so valiantly to 
save. It was one of his impetuous, hair-trigger acts. It 
was a blunder in the sense that we lost much time. We 
could have saved the world much of its misery. 

For the crying need of our country as well as other 
countries is increased volume of transactions. In the face 
of higher and higher labor costs and our own high stand- 
ards of living, we must have volume. By “volume” I mean 
aconstantly increasing quantity of transactions so that em- 
ployment will grow, tax receipts will grow, and balanced 
budgets will result. 

We cannot live merely by rationing the total amount of 
business within the United States. If we must, then the 
inevitable sequel is resort to economic regimentation, con- 
trol of output, centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and impairment of dual sovereignty and of our 
whole constitutional system. 


CONSTRUCTIVE If economic nationalism is to 


prevail, then Mr. Roosevelt is 
AIMS IN POLICY logical in trying to change the 
OF MR. HULL American form of government. 
‘ He must needs do away with 
constitutions just as Messrs. Mussolini and Hitler 
have had to change their respective systems of govern- 
ment. Economic “self containment” is a national com- 
panion to fascism and New Dealism. 

But if you believe, as I do, that there is plenty of world 
trade available to us, that the acreage we have can feed 
the world, that factories we have can produce goods for 
an underprivileged, undernourished and ill-clad humanity 
all over the universe, then you will perceive the impor- 
tance first of all of a policy of abolishing war and building 
up the peace of the world—afid along with it a revival in 
exchange of goods and services and in the flow of capital 
funds. 

The one man who has accepted this line of reasoning is 
Secretary Hull. He has striven to reduce trade barriers 
by reciprocity agreements. There are, I know, things 
about the method of negotiating our reciprocity agree- 
ments which ought to be changed but the principle is 
sound. It looks toward an increase in the total volume of 
business transactions for the world—and that means busi- 
ness for American producers, American manufacturers, 
American distributors, American exporters. 

When Secretary Hull started to negotiate his reciproc- 
ity trade agreements, I had a feeling that President Roose 
velt was not whole-heartedly for them, that he was still 
leaning toward the economic nationalist doctrine which 
prompted him in July, 1933, to upset the London Confer- 
ence. When the treaty with Canada was signed I com- 
mended it on this page. 
REACTIONARY Last spring when the Republi- 
can party was about to meet in 
convention at Cleveland, I wrote 


STAND BY THE 
an article also on this page en- 
REPUBLICANS titled “A Warning to <a as. 


lican Party” and pointed out that reciprocity was a Re- 
publican doctrine of Hay and Blaine and that the “favored- 
nation” clause in our trade policies was championed by 
Coolidge and Hoover. I urged that the Republicans re- 
frain from making a partisan issue of the reciprocity 
treaties, and, indeed, that the principle be commended. 

When the convention in Cleveland adopted a typically 
reactionary plank on this subject, I and others who had 
hoped the Republican party was beginning to see the light 
of a new day were discouraged. 

Then came Governor Landon’s speech at Minneapolis. 
He reiterated the platform declaration of clumsy national- 
ism. Even the “Kansas City Star,” which had been the 
godfather of his presidential candidacy, took issue with 
Mr. Landon and argued that the Hull policies were right. 

In the autumn—October 10, 1936, to be exact—I wrote 
on this page that if international policies alone were to be 
the basis for judging the Republican and Democratic can- 
didates, respectively, I would unhesitatingly favor the re- 
election of Mr. Roosevelt. From my viewpoint, however, 
domestic considerations such as fiscal responsibility and 
respect for our constitutional system were more vital. I 
feel today that the continuance of deficits and the Presi- 
dent’s fight on the Supreme Court have corroborated my 
judgment and I am glad for these reasons, if for no others, 
that I recorded myself as opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s re 
election in 1936. I wrote at the time even though com 
mending the foreign policy of the Administration that the 
President had not been sufficiently aggressive in behalf of 
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international cooperation. 

In recent weeks I have had occasion to say that Secre- 
tary Hull’s speeches were an example of “Economic San- 
ity”. And I expressed the hope that Mr. Roosevelt would 
come whole-heartedly over to the point of view of his Sec- 
retary of State. 

If words and speeches made in the last several days can 
be taken as a criterion—and I sincerely pray they can— 
then Mr. Roosevelt at last has seconded the noble efforts 
of Cordell Hull. As long as Mr. Roosevelt stands on that 
platform, I for one will feel that he is doing for humanity 
more than any other one man since Woodrow Wilson 
tried at Paris to unite the democracies of the world in a 
partnership of peace. 


SITUATION IS 


This question of war or peace, 
human misery or human content- 
ment is world-wide. The Presi- 


WELL STATED 
BY PRESIDENT dent is right when he says no na- 
tion can escape the ravages of the 


disease which is sweeping the globe today. He is right 
when he insists that we return to the international moral- 
ity of treaty observance. 

The President's speech in full text is printed on page 6. 
It is well worth reading because every word in it appears 
to be carefully chosen. No doubt the document was a 
collaboration by the Secretary of State and the President. 

Great Britain and France are standing alongside of us 
today with whole-hearted support and so are all the 
members of the League of Nations. The world is pre- 
senting a united front in behalf of the sanctity of 
treaties. It is the first step in reconstructing the founda- 
tions of world peace. It is as if private individuals who 
customarily do business with each other had for a time 
embarked on an era of contract violation and then de- 
cided to restore faith in contracts. Contract-breaking 
means economic anarchy. In a larger sense that is pre- 
cisely what has been happening in the whole world. 

But does not Mr. Roosevelt’s policy mean the abandon- 
ment of “neutrality” and involvement in war? Have we 
not taken sides, it is asked, by declaring Japan the aggres- 
sor? To those who have not subscribed heretofore to the 
power of moral force, the whole chain of events may be 
bewildering. Some people always see physical force as 
the only means of backing up governmental declarations. 

But under the splendid leadership of President Roose- 
velt, the democracies of the world are trying an experi- 
ment with moral force. The first step was to brand the 
aggressor—Japan. Pitiless publicity has placed the stigma 
of barbarism on Japan. The Tokyo government knows 
today that the rest of the world—excluding perhaps Ger- 
many and Italy—will not regard the Japanese word or 
pledge seriously unless treaties signed by Japan are 
now invoked to suspend hostilities. 


JAPAN TRADE The effects? Well, the silk 


trade is vital to Japan’s war on 
China. It means the maintenance 


IS LIKELY TO 
BE HARD HIT of a flow of funds with which to 
prosecute war. Japan lives by 


her exports. Today organizations everywhere are calling 
for a boycott of Japan. The American Federation of La- 
bor seconded the idea at its national convention last week. 
Other organizations will take it up soon. 

This, of course, does not impair our “neutrality” in a 
technical sense. But neither has Japan declared “war” in 
a technical sense. There can be no neutrals where pre- 
sumably there are no belligerents. Two can play at the 
game of technical phrases. Nor can Germany and Italy 
whose dictators met in Berlin recently escape some of the 
implications of what is happening at Geneva and Wash- 
ington, or the pointed warnings of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. 

Altogether last week was eventful in American history. 
It marked what we may hope is the turn of the tide. For 
with the restoration of international morality should come 
that atmosphere of good will and peace in which alone 
goods can be exchanged and reemployment begun 
throughout the civilized world. 

To President Roosevelt for his vision, his courage, his 
whole-hearted support of Secretary Cordell Hull will 
be extended the thanks of a grateful nation as the Govern- 
ment of the United States, supported by all parties and all 
groups, strives to bring about that concerted action which 
should represent the deepest and most effective effort for 
world peace since those tens of thousands of American 
youth and millions of British and French soldiers laid 
down their lives in Flanders Field to make the world safe 
for democracy. Their dreams may yet come true. We 
have at last the will to peace. 
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Uncle Sam's News Reel 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 


Trucks, tractors, snow plows, limousines, coupes 

and roadsters—the Federal Government uses 

them all. It buys more cars than any other 
country. Its Army moves in speedy motorized vans. 
Its President whisks about in a dashing limousine. Up 
and down country lanes agriculture agents motor while 
checking on crops. Up and down city streets, village 
roads, mail trucks lumber. 


Typical is the following one-day automotive 

purchase by the Government: 126 ambulances, 

306 dump trucks, 25 road scrapers, 172 5-pas- 
senger sedans, There is a reason, however, for these 
mass sales by the Government. By buying his cars and 
trucks in quantity, Uncle Sam pays much less for them 
than the private citizen. A car that would cost John 
Smith $600 is sold to the government for $435. 


There is hardly an agency of Government that 

does not draw from the automobile manufac- 

turers’ assembly lines. Lorries for the Army, 

trucks for the CCC, armored cars for the United States 
Mint, ambulances for the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Bureau of Fisheries (above photo) has five labo- 


ratories on wheels which scout the country testing 
streams and rivers for pollution. 


“THE 


There was a time when the Army's cavalry units 

were quite common. With the advent of effi- 

cient automotive equipment that can be sub- 
jected to gruelling conditions the “steel horse” has 
virtually usurped those of flesh. Soldiers now maneu- 
ver with motorcycles, tanks, trucks, streamlined road- 
sters. Stables have been converted into garages. In- 
stead of fodder, gasoline is now the order of the day. 


The Government's “forest army’—the Civilian 

Conservation Corps—is among the biggest users 

of trucks. Trucks carry the young men from 
camp to projects in the forests. Others journey to com- 
missaries for provisions. Behind roll dump trucks, 
road builders, tractors, scrapers, all necessary for the 
work of the corps. Right now there are more than 
40,000 pieces of automotive equipment in use. 


In Washington, however, are to be found the 
TO number of Uncle Sam’s automobiles. 

Trucks and cars are not invincible. Sometimes 
they have to be repaired. When a major overhauling is 
required, the cars and trucks are sent to Uncle Sam's 
own auto repair shop located on one of the Capital’s 
back streets. There a staff of mechanics grind valves, 
fix bodies, tend to the many “steel horse” ailments. 


WHEELS OF GOVERNMENT" 


w 


| SPEED LIMi 
T MILES HOUR 
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Buying cars for Uncle Sam is an expensive busi- 
8 ness running into millions of dollars. Each de- 

partment, almost every agency, maintains its 
own fleet of cars and trucks. In the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Procurement Division specifications are drawn, 
bids advertised, contracts awarded. When the cars roll 
into Uncle Sam's hands they are checked by eagle-eyed 
Federal scientists. 


To make things easy for the private motorist, 

Uncle Sam has a huge investment in automotive 

road equipment. These are necessary if moun- 
tains are to be gouged out, trees felled and valleys 
bridged. Last year the Bureau of Public Roads built 
enough new roads to make a highway around the world. 
Automotive equipment used by the National Park Serv- 
ice and CCC cuts new touring paths for citizens. 


Uncle Sam also sees to it that his high ranking 
officials have their own private cars—complete 
with lap robes and chauffeurs. 

On Capitol Hill there are two limousines—one for the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, another for 
the Vice President. Every one of the Cabinet members 
has a car for his personal use. There are dozens of cars 
reserved for “official” use. 


Carrying the mail is one of the Government's 
biggest automotive jobs. The Post Office oper- 
ates 8,300 of its own trucks, rents another 1,500 

In one year they will travel seventy million miles. 
To keep its trucks rolling, the Post Office maintains 
some 30 repair shops and 117 garages. To keep its 


trucks rolling the Federal Government spends more 
than fourteen million dollars every year. 


But when the tourists abandon the roads zig- 
Bs zagging through the National Parks the roads 
must still be kept open. Month in and month 
out snow plow scenes like the one above are enacted. 
If the Government uses thousands on thousands of 
automobiles, it uses well over a million tires a year. 
Every six months the Procurement Division estimates 
the number of tires to be used for the next six-month 
period. 


For sheer eclat, however, the White House ficet 
TR: automobiles ranks at the top. The Presi- 
dent, if he chooses, can motor in a seven pas- 
senger touring car, any one of four limousines, or one 
of a number of smaller sedans. 
Uncle Sam does, in truth, run his government on 
wheels. From President to CCC boys, from clerks to 
crop inspectors—they all use an automobile. 


Photos—Underwood é& Underwood, Harris & Ewing, Wide World, Intcrior Department. CCC 











PARKER PEN gets direct orders trom 
Dealers thru ROTOGRAVURE 


lf, in common with many other 
manufacturers, you are facing the 
problem of winning dealer sup- 
port for some product—it will 
pay you to consider one of the 
means by which the Parker Pen 
Company gained the strong posi- 
tion it now holds in its field. 


"A few years ago,” writes Kenneth 
Parker, president of the company, "we in- 
troduced a De Luxe pen through 
newspaper rotogravure in se- 
lected areas. At that time our 
distribution was rather spotty. 
But no sooner had these adver- 
tisements appeared than we were 
besieged with telegrams and 
mail orders, both direct from 
dealers and from our salesmen. 
In three weeks, success was 


fully assured. Thereupon we 
proceeded to open up new terri- 
tories...thus bridging time 

and gaining a large volume of 
sales which would not have been 
possible if the pulling power 
of the first space we used had 
been indifferent." 

Three weeks isn't a long time in 
which to expect advertising to 
build a success. But it is long 
enough for the unequalled reader 
interest of rotogravure and the 
appeal of its distinctive repro- 
duction to make the advertising 
it carries register on both retailers 
and consumers... get coopera- 
tion from the former, action from 


the latter. 


@ Typical of the appreciation of Parker Pen advertising on the part of dealers, is the statement 
of Norman Petziner, Manager of the Drimmer Stationery Company, New York, who wrote, "Our 
best selling fountain pens are Parker; because of their rotogravure 
advertising, it has been my experience that the pens are almost sold 
before customers come into the store. We always feature Parker Pens 
in our windows and counters." 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters 


NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


LOS ANGELES - 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


ROTOPLATE for rotogravure 
KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation 


Cover and Specialty Papers KIMPAK packing material SANEK tonsorial strips 


and Cellulose Wadding specialties 





